Modern Language Notes 


Volume XLII DECEMBER, 1927 Number 8 


THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the Introduction’ to Eighteenth-Century Essays on Shake- 
spears, Nichol Smith shows clearly that the transition period from 
plot-criticism of Shakespeare (based upon the-three unities) to 
character-studies came not in the time of Coleridge, but in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. He discusses Warton,’ Rich- 
ardson,* Whately,* and Morgann® as the precursors of the new 
type of criticism, and mentions the studies of Falstaff® which 
preceded and followed the brilliant essay of Maurice Morgann. He 
does not, however, attempt to show how far the movement had 
spread and established itself. The fruitfulness of character-analyses 
in the criticism of Shakespeare seems to justify a fuller study of 
the origins of the method than has hitherto appeared. 

The Poetics of Aristotle naturally encouraged even the neo- 


1 Pp. xxxii-xxxviii. 

* Joseph Warton, “Observations on the Tempest of Shakspeare.” 
Adventurer, Nos. 93, 97 (1753), “Observations on Shakspeare’s King 
Lear,” Adventurer, Nos. 113, 116, 122 (1753-54). 

® William Richardson, A Philosophical Analysis and Illustration of 
some of Shakespeare’s Remarkable Characters (1774). The characters 
treated are Macbeth, Hamlet, Jaques, and Imogen. The next series (1784) 
includes Richard III, Lear, Timon, with an essay on “ The Faults of Shake- 
speare” and “ Additional Observations on the Character of Hamlet.” 
The third series (1789) dealt with Falstaff, and “Shakespeare’s Imita- 
tion of Female Characters.” A character of Fluellen was. added in 1812. 

*Thomas Whately, Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakespeare 
(1785). Written in 1770. 

* Maurice Morgann, Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff (1777). Written in 1774. ' 

Pp. Lxii-Lxiii. 
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classical critics 7 to recognize the greatness of Shakespeare’s imagi- 
native insight into character. Their praise was usually couched in 
very general terms, but, in at least two instances, it produced faint 
sketches of Shakespearean character. One of these is Dryden’s 
description of Caliban in the preface to Troilus and Cressida 
(1679). The other, which did not appear till more than three 
decades had passed, is an essay “ On the Tragedy of Othello,” pub- 
lished in The Guardian (1713) by John Hughes. Hughes pointed 
out the ‘beauties’ of the play and in so doing gave character- 
studies of Othello and Iago. They are too dim to be remembered 
for themselves, but they have some interest in showing the rela- 
tion between the more sympathetic critics of the “beauties and 
faults ” school and the critics of the early nineteenth century. 

There seems to be no evidence of any interest in studying the 
characterization of Shakespeare for another half-century, till Joseph 
Warton published in 1753-54 his “ Observations on the Tempest of 
Shakspeare” and “Observation on Shakspeare’s King Lear.” ?° 
Even these, which have been mentioned by Nichol Smith as the 
first instances of character-analyses in Shakespearean criticism, are 
chiefly essays in the manner of Hughes, pointing out “ beauties ” 
in the plays rather than analyzing the motives of the characters. 
Only Caliban is described with any fullness. 

Sometimes Dr. Johnson comes much nearer to the new type of 
criticism. In the notes to his edition of Shakespeare in 1765, he 
briefly describes the most important characters of Othello and 
Henry IV, giving Falstaff very full attention. He touches upon 
the characters of Juliet’s nurse and of Bertram in All’s Well, and 
gives an analysis of the character of Polonius** which so fully 
anticipates Coleridge’s method of criticism that Coleridge thought 
it worth taking over without acknowledgment.’* 

In 1770, Francis Gentleman published anonymously The 


*™See the prefaces of Rowe, Pope, and Theobald as examples of this 
tendency. 

® The Guardian, No. 37. 

°The Adventurer, Nos. 93, 97. 

1° Tbid., Nos. 113, 116, 122. 

41 All of these notes except that on Polonius occur in the final com- 
mentaries on the various plays. The note on Polonius is a comment on 
Act II, Scene iv, Hamlet. 

** Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare (Bohn edition), pp. 238, 465. 
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Dramatic Censor, a two-volume work which discusses some fifty 
plays. Since Shakespeare furnished thirteen plays to the list, the 
bulk of Shakespearean criticism in the two volumes is rather large. 
Gentleman is not a pronounced liberal, for he has a profound 
antipathy to comic scenes in tragedy, and shows a love of altera- 
tions for alterations’ sake which would be difficult to match. But he 
attacks the unities and gives full-length analyses of the characters 
of Macbeth and Brutus,* with occasional slight sketches of other 
characters. And in 1772, The Gentleman’s Magazine printed some 
“Remarks upon The Tempest” ** by an anonymous contributor, 
who sketched the characters of Ferdinand, Antonio, and Caliban, 
and made a fairly careful study of Miranda. 

Then came Richardson’s first book in 1774, with the germ of the 
romantic interpretation of Hamlet, which was fully developed in 
Richardson’s next series of essays, in 1784. And three years later 
came Morgann’s essay on Falstaff, which was evidently well enough 
known to be imitated, though it had much less reputation than 
Richardson’s comparatively inferior work. Richardson’s essay on 
Hamlet attracted attention especially in Scotland, where two other 
critics followed him in attributing Hamlet’s delay to his weakness. 
The moralizing Professor Richardson traced Hamlet’s supposed 
weakness to his virtuous hesitation before shedding blood; 
Mackenzie,** author of The Man of Feeling, preferred to explain 
Hamlet’s weakness as due to extreme sensibility, which in such 
grievous circumstances, plunged him into melancholy and deprived 
him of all energy ; the Reverend Mr. Thomas Robertson,** F. R. S., 
Edinburgh, and minister of Dalmeny, recognized the sensibility of 
Hamlet, but thought that this was a mere temporary quality, the 
result of his gentleness. This gentleness, said Robertson, was the 
true cause of Hamlet’s irresolution, not his sensibility or his hesi- 
tation in shedding blood: Richardson’s interpretation implied that 
the revenge was wrong, which it is not. 


18 The Dramatic Censor, I, 82-83; 0, 15, etc. 

14 The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. pp. 573-76. 

15 The Mirror, Nos. 99, 100. Mackenzie deserves credit for the first full 
development of the new analysis of Hamlet’s character. Richardson’s first 
essay touched on the new theory only casually and vaguely. 

16“ Am Essay on the Character of Hamlet.” Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Hdinburgh, vol..1t (1790), pp. 251-67. (The essay was read 
July 21, 1788.) 
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These three essays on Hamlet, published, respectively, in 1774-84, 
1780 and 1790, all anticipate Goethe and Coleridge in their 
emphasis upon the supposed weakness of Hamlet. Goethe *’ was 
fully anticipated by Mackenzie’s fine essay, which is the best of the 
three Scotch criticisms, although deeply indebted to Richardson. 
Coleridge found the cause of Hamlet’s slowness to act in his exces- 
sive contemplation—a real and important variation from previous 
interpretations which Coleridge drew from his own character. 
Though Schlegel interprets Hamlet quite differently in the main, 
he refers to the source of weakness which Coleridge emphasized, 
and Coleridge has sometimes been supposed to be indebted to him. 
But a note of H. C. Robinson of December 23, 1810, shows that 
Coleridge was interpreting Hamlet in the manner now familiar to 
us a year before he saw Schlegel’s lectures.*® 

The series of essays on Hamlet has required a slight divergence 
from the chronology of the character-studies. Whately’s compari- 
son of Macbeth and Richard III, which had been written in 1770, 
was published in 1785. Whately’s imputation against the courage 
of Macbeth was resented by the cultivated young actor, John Philip 
Kemble, who had already begun to establish his fame in Shake- 
spearean roles. He replied in Macbeth Reconsidered *® (1786), with 
some success, though Whately’s original distinction is not entirely 
without validity. 

In the year of Kemble’s reply to Whately, Mackenzie followed 
up his essay on Hamlet with another on Falstaff,?° this time pub- 
lished in The Lounger, which succeeded The Mirror. In this essay, 
which is based upon the remarks of an unnamed friend, there is an 
emphasis upon Shakespeare’s art and judgment which is almost a 
characteristic of the new type of criticism, and an exact contrast 
to the neo-classical point of view. Character-studies inevitably 
brought about this result, as insistence upon the unities inevitably 
made Shakespeare seem devoid of dramatic skill. Mackenzie’s 
essay shows the influence of Morgann in its views on Falstaff’s 


17 Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship (1795), Book tv, ch. 13. 

18 Coleridge says that his interpretation was developed before his trip to 
Germany in 1798. Lectures (Bohn edition), p. 343. 

1° Kemble revised this pamphlet and re-published it in 1817. Nichol 
Smith mentions Kemble, Introduction, xxxvi1. 

2° The Lounger, Nos. 68, 69 (1786). 
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cowardice,”! although Mackenzie refuses “to go so far as a certain 
paradoxical critic has done and ascribe valour to Falstaff.” *° 

Morgann’s influence may again appear in the number of char- 
acters of Falstaff. Richard Cumberland, the writer of sentimental 
comedies, printed two excellent essays in The Observer (1786), fol- 
lowing the lead of Whately in a comparison ?* of Macbeth and 
Richard III, and following Morgann and Mackenzie in the subject 
of an essay “ On the Characters of Falstaff and his Group.” ** Both 
of these essays are unusual in their emphasis upon Shakespeare’s 
art and show the value in criticism of Cumberland’s creative 
experience. The study of Falstaff by Richardson appeared in 1789 ; 
and James White’s clever little book, Falstaff’s Letters (1789) may 
surely be considered a character-study, though it is not written in 
the form of criticism.” 

The periodicals furnished one more character-study in 1786. 
This was the essay “ On Misanthropy,” published in The Lounger *° 
by the Edinburgh advocate, W. Craig, who was the chief contribu- 
tor, after Mackenzie, to both The Mirror and The Lounger. Craig 
uses Hamlet, Jaques, and Timon as his illustrations and gives a 
description of their characters which is evidently influenced by 
Richardson, as, in the case of Hamlet, Craig acknowledges. This 
unimportant essay is apparently the last in the Scotch periodicals, 
except the essay on Othello?’ in Anderson’s Bee (1791). The 
anonymous critic of Othello, “ W. N.,” is one of the best of the new 
students of Shakespeare; and this says much, for the method of 
character-studies and the impulse which led to it are both effective 
in producing excellent humane criticism of the sympathetic sort. 
The desiccated deductive criticism of the classical school is almost 
as remote from these lesser writers as from Coleridge. 

The eighteenth-century produced at least two more critics of the 
new school, though it must be admitted that both are rather insig- 
nificant. The first of these is Wostenholme Parr, who published in 
1795 The Story of the Moor of Venice, a translation of Shake- 


*1 Cf. also Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare (Bohn edition), pp. 8, 28. 
22 The Lounger, No. 69. 

°° The Observer, Nos. 69, 70, 71, 72. A long essay. 

*4 Ibid, No. 73. 

2° Nichol Smith lists all these essays on Falstaff. See note 6 above. 

°6 The Lounger, No. 91. 

*7 The Bee, vol. 1, pp. 56-62, 87-90, 132-36. 
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speare’s Italian source for Othello. Parr adds to the translation 
two unimportant essays of his own, one on Coriolanus, and another, 
which alone concerns us, on the character of Othello.?® The next 
year, 1796, saw the publication of a collection of “ Essays by a 
Society of Gentlemen,” which included three essays on Shakespeare 
by “T. 0.” Two of these are character-studies, defending the 
characters of Iago 7° and Shylock *° with an interesting combination 
of humanitarian sympathy and scholarly love of disproving accepted 
opinions. The essay on Shylock has some weight and is interest- 
ing in its implication that the character was always represented as 
an unmitigated villain. 

The list of character-studies in the eighteenth century is, one 
sees, much longer than that given by Nichol Smith—long enough 
to indicate that the new method had become fairly familiar. There 
is no absolute proof that Coleridge was indebted to his English 
predecessors, but it is highly improbable that a professed student 
of Shakespeare, who was naturally a voracious reader, could have 
entirely ignored the character-studies of the preceding period. The 
most interesting of these essays, so far as possible influence upon 
Coleridge is concerned, is Mackenzie’s essay on Hamlet in The 
Mirror. As The Mirror enjoyed enough reputation to be included 
in Chalmer’s British Essayists in 1803, the possibility of Cole- 
ridge’s knowing it is very great.** Richardson’s study of Hamlet 
might also have been known to Coleridge. But Morgann’s remark- 
able book on Falstaff, which was little known, might easily have 
escaped his notice. 

Whether the eighteenth-century critics influenced Coleridge or 
not, they certainly anticipated both him and the Germans in the 
new method of character-studies. They anticipated him also in 
their sympathetic point of view and in their emphasis upon Shake- 
speare’s art. These tendencies and not Schlegel’s distinctions 
between classic and romantic, are the most important and valuable 
aspects of Coleridge’s criticism. 


The Johns Hopkins University. THomas M. Raysor. 


*8 The Story of the Moor of Venice, pp. 65-82. 
2° Hssays by a Society of Gentlemen, Exeter, 1796, pp. 395-409. 

Tbid., pp. 552-73. 

*1 He mentions The Mirror, but not in a manner which proves familiar 
knowledge. Letters, m, 557. 
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THE PRIMITIVISM OF JOSEPH WARTON 


A vague suggestion of the source of the primitivistic passage in 
Joseph Warton’s Enthusiast is given by the poet himself: 


In Earth’s first infancy (as sung the bard 
Who strongly painted what he boldly thought) ,* 


That “the bard” is Lucretius is pointed out by Warton’s biog- 
rapher, John Wooll, in the following footnote to the poem: “ See 
Lucretius, Lib. v, from lines 922 to 1008. Et genus humanum, 
etc.” A comparison of these lines in the De Rerum Natura with 
the corresponding passage in The Enthusiast indicates, however, 
that, although Lucretius undoubtedly supplied Warton with the 
details for the picture of primitive life, the ideal Garden-of-Eden 
existence drawn by the author of The Enthusiast differs radically 
from the Lucretian conception of early man. The ecstatic intro- 
duction to the passuge in The Enthusiast: 


Happy the first of men, ere yet confin’d 
To smoky cities; who in sheltering groves, 
Warm caves, and deep-sunk vallies liv’d and lov’d, 
By cares unwounded; 


gives an entirely different atmosphere from that with which Lu- 
cretius surrounds his picture by the declaration that: 


Through many lustres of the sun rolling through the sky they passed their 
lives after the wide-wandering fashion of wild beasts.* 


The details in Warton’s picture, however, are taken directly from 
Lucretius. The Enthusiast tells us that 


what sun and showers. 
And genial earth untillag’d, could produce, 
They gather’d grateful, or the acorn brown 


Or blushing berry; 


The sun and showers, the untillaged earth, the acorns and berries 
—all are found in Lucretius: 


1 The Enthusiast, lines 108-9. 

* Biographical Memoirs of Joseph Warton (London, 1806), p. 116. The 
reference should be to lines 925 ff: At genus humanum, etc. 

* The translation is that of W. H. D. Rouse, Loeb Classical Library. 
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What sun and rain had given, what earth had produced of her own 
accord, that was gift enough to content their minds. Amidst the acorn- 
laden oaks they refreshed themselves for the most part; and the arbute- 
berries .. . then the earth bore in abundance. 


On the other hand, we scarcely recognize Warton’s: 


by the liquid lapse 
Of murm’ring waters call’d to slake their thirst, 
Or with fair nymphs their sun-brown limbs to bathe; 
With nymphs who fondly clasp’d their fav’rite youths, 
Unaw’d by shame, beneath the beechen shade, 


In Lucretius’s: 


To quench their thirst, rivers and springs invited them as now the rush- 
ing water down from the great mountain calls loud and far to the 
thirsting hordes of beasts, 


Incidentally, the nymphs do appear in De Rerum Natura, in the 
passage which immediately follows this, but they appear in a dif- 
ferent connection: 


Next, as they roamed abroad they dwelt in familiar woodland precincts 
of the nymphs, whence they knew that some running rivulet issued rippl- 
ing over the wet rocks, rippling over the rocks in abundant flow and 
dripping upon the green moss, with plenty left to splash and bubble over 
the level plain. 


This description is the only feature of Lucretius’s picture which 
suggests the ideal—the beautiful. Man is compared with the 
beasts; even his love is bestial rather than chivalric: 


Venus joined the bodies of lovers in the woods; for either the woman 
was attracted by some mutual desire, or caught by the man’s violent force 
and vehement lust, or by a bribe—acorns and arbute-berries, or choice 
pears. 


The corresponding lines in The Enthusiast constitute the most 
radical departure from the De Rerum Natura; in fact, they con- 
tain a denial of the bribery: 


Nor had curs’d gold their tender hearts allur’d; 
Then beauty was not venal. Injur’d Love, 

O! whither, god of raptures, art thou fled? 
While Avarice waves his golden wand around, 
Abhorr’d magician, and his costly cup 

Prepares with baneful drugs. t’enchant the souls 
Of each low-thoughted fair to wed for gain. 
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Warton does concede, however, that primitive life had its un- 
pleasant features: 


Though oft the fierce north smote with iron whip 
Their shiv’ring limbs, though oft the bristly boar 

Or hungry lion, ’woke them with their howls, 

And scar’d them from their moss-grown caves, to rove 
Houseless and cold in dark tempestuous nights; 


Here again the details are from Lucretius, although “ moss-grown 
caves” are certainly not suggested by the Latin: 


When night overtook them like so many bristly hogs they just cast their 
savage bodies upon the ground, rolling themselves in leaves and boughs. 
. . . What troubled them was that hordes of beasts often made their 
rest dangerous to them; and driven from their shelter, they would flee 
to the rocks and caves when a foaming boar appeared, or a mighty lion, 
and at dead of night in terror would leave their leaf-strewn beds to 
the savage guests. 


Lucretius proceeds to a contrast of the perils of primitive and 
modern life: 


Nor did mortal men much more then than now leave the sweet light of 
lapsing life. True, each one was then more likely to be caught and 
devoured alive by wild beasts, torn by their teeth, and to fill woods and 
forests and mountains with groaning as he saw his own living flesh 
buried in a living tomb; while any that flight had saved with mangled 
body held thereafter their trembling hands over hideous sores. calling 
on Orcus with horrible cries, until cruel torments put an end to their 
life, with none to help, all ignorant what a wound wanted. But one day 
did not then send to destruction many thousands of men in battle fields, 
then ships and mariners were not dashed on the rocks by the turbulent 
billows of the sea. Then it was all in vain, all useless, all for nothing 
if the sea sometimes rose and stormed, or gently calmed his threats with- 
out meaning, nor could anyone be enticed to ruin by the treacherous 
witchery of the quiet sea with laughing waves. The wicked art of navi- 
gation then lay hidden and obscure. In those days again it was lack of 
food that drove fainting bodies to death; now contrariwise it is the 
abundance that overwhelms them. In those days men often unwittingly 
poured poison for themselves; now more skilfully taught they give poison 
to others. 


The description of men torn to pieces by wild beasts is too realistic 
for Warton. He omits it and thus contrasts with the inconvenience 
of being driven at night from the “ moss-grown caves” the modern 
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dangers of war and shipwrecks. But it will be seen that the clos- 
ing lines of his comparison are almost identical with those of 
Lucretius : 


Yet were not myriads in embattl’d fields 

Swept off at once, nor had the raging seas 
O’erwhelm’d the found’ring bark and shrieking crew; 
In vain the glassy ocean smil’d to tempt 

The jolly sailor, unsuspecting harm, 

For Commerce ne’er had spread her swelling sails, 
Nor had the wond’ring Nereids ever heard 

The dashing oar: then famine, want, and pain, 
Sunk to the grave their fainting limbs; but us, 
Diseaseful dainties, riot, and excess, 

And feverish luxury destroy. In brakes 

Or marshes wild unknowingly they cropp’d 
Herbs of malignant juice; to realms remote 
While we for powerful poisons madly roam, 

From every noxious herb collecting death. 


The conclusion is evident. It is not subject matter but method 
of treatment that constitutes romanticism. The primitivism of 
Joseph Warton—one of his truly romantic characteristics—arises 
from his romantic handling of classical material, in sentimentali- 
zing a realistic picture of primitive man. The Enthusiast is typical 
of the mid-eighteenth century in not rejecting the classics, but in 
remoulding them “nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


L. 


George Washington Uniwersity. 


THE DATE OF HAZLITT’S FIRST VISIT TO COLERIDGE 


It will be recalled that in January, 1798, Coleridge went to 
Shrewsbury to preach for a Unitarian congregation; that on Tues- 
day after the first Sunday he called upon the Hazlitt family at 
Wen, ten miles from Shrewsbury ; and that then he invited William 
to visit him at Nether Stowey in “a few weeks’ time.”* Hazlitt 
was overjoyed, and as soon as possible went to Stowey where he 


* William Hazlitt, “My First Acquaintance with Poets,” in The Col- 
lected Works of William Hazlitt, ed. Waller and Grover, xm, 259-275. 
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spent three weeks with his new-found friend. It is of some impor- 
tance to fix as definitely as possible the date of this visit. 

It is usually said that Hazlitt was in Stowey in the spring, 
probably in April? Mr. G. M. Harper says, “The precise date, 
and even the month, of Hazlitt’s visit is uncertain,”? but is 
inclined to believe that the visit probably occurred in May. My 
purpose is to show that the visit did not take place in April, and 
that it probably occurred in the latter half of May or in June. 

Two considerations make it improbable that Hazlitt came to 
Stowey before the middle of May. That his visit did not fake 
place in April is almost conclusively proved by the fact that 
Wordsworth began the composition of Peter Bell on April 20.* 
When Hazlitt visited Stowey, it seems clear that Peter Bell was 
finished. Hazlitt writes: “ We went over to All-Foxden again 
the day following, and Wordsworth read us the story of Peter 
Bell in the open air.® In its present form, exclusive of the pro- 
logue, Peter Bell is 945 lines in length. We know that in 1798 
it was considered a relatively long poem.* In view of Wordworth’s 
rather laborious manner of writing,’ it is quite probable that Peter 
Bell was not finished in April. Indeed, evidence seems to show 
that Wordsworth’s statement: “It [Peter Bell] first saw the light 
in the summer ‘of 1798,”* is approximately correct. The second 
fact in support of the contention that Hazlitt’s visit occurred after 
the middle of May is that Coleridge’s second child was born May 
14.° The confinement of Mrs. Coleridge may be connected with 
a postponement of the visit, of which Hazlitt writes as follows: 
“TI wrote to him at the time proposed, and received an answer 


* Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, 1914, p. xli; D. N. B., rx, 318; 
The Collected Works of W. Hazlitt, 1, x. 

* William Wordsworth, 1, 349. 

* Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 1, 17. 

Op. cit., xt, 271. 

* Biographia Epistolaris, ed. A. Turnbull, 1, 159. 

* Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 1, 17, 84, passim; G. M. Harper, 
op. cit., I, 345, 410-411. 

* See Wordsworth’s letter to Southey, Poetical Works (Macmillan, 1921), 
p. 99. 

* See Coleridge’s letters to J. P. Estlin and Thomas Poole, each dated 
May 14, 1798 (Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1, 246-249. 
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postponing my intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially 
urging me to complete my promise then.” *° 

An additional reason for the delay may have been the rupture 
with Lloyd, which seems to have taken place in the latter part of 
April or early May.** It may be significant, also, that Dorothy’s 
Journal, which closes on May 22, makes no mention of Hazlitt. 
Whatever the cause, Hazlitt’s visit was delayed. The evidence 
seems to show that Hazlitt did not write the following sentence 
at random: “ Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that 
evening, ... by fairy stream or waterfall, gleaming in the summer 
moonlight.” 

It is probable, therefore, that Hazlitt came to Stowey in the 
latter part of May or the first part of June. He was there, of 
course, before the Wordsworths left Alfoxden, June 26.8 


Grorce W. WHITING. 


The Rice Institute. 


“MOTHER OF DEAD DOGS.” 


Readers of Carlyle’s French Revolution have often been puzzled 
by the phrase “ Mother of Dead Dogs.” “In the Professor’s ambig- 
uous way” Carlyle refers to Louis XV “swimming passively, as 
on some boundless ‘ Mother of Dead Dogs,’ towards issues which 
he partly saw.”* The general meaning of the passage is clear 
enough ; dozens of examples might be cited to illustrate Carlyle’s 
fondness for metaphorical expressions in which Time, Existence, 
and the like are alluded to as bodies of water.? The general mean- 
ing is clear, but what is actually meant by the phrase “Mother 
of Dead Dogs? ” 

As is so often the case, the author is here quoting from his own 


1° Op. cit., XII, 268. 

“This rupture is probably alluded to in Coleridg’s letter to Estlin, 
May 14, 1798 (Letters, 1, 246-7); see also Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, 
p- xlii. 

2 Op. cit., XII, 270. The italics are mine. 

13 Harper, op. cit., 1, 349. 

*The Works of Thomas Carlyle (Centenary Edition), 1m, 21. 
g., op. cit., I, 214, 228, v, 8, xxvi, 26, 80. 
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“ MOTHER OF DEAD DOGS.” 


writings. Some four years earlier in his essay on Cagliostro he 
had written of “one unguided little Raven, in the wide-weltering 
‘Mother of dead Dogs,’”* and a year before this in his review of 
Croker’s Boswell, he had asked the following question: “By what 
methods, by what gifts of eye and hand, does a heroic Samuel 
Johnson, now when cast forth into that waste Chaos of Authorship, 
maddest of things, a mingled Phlegethon and Fleet-ditch, with its 
floating lumber, and sea-krakens, and mud-spectres,—shape him- 
self a voyage; of the transient driftwood, and the enduring iron, 
build him a sea-worthy Life-Boat, and sail therein, undrowned, 
unpolluted, through the roaring ‘mother of dead dogs,’ onwards 
to an eternal Landmark, and City that hath foundations? ” * 

This somewhat lengthy passage I have reproduced in full because 
to the best of my knowledge it is the only one in which Carlyle 
publicly connects Fleet Ditch with “ Mother of Dead Dogs.” That 
the two were synonymous is conclusively proved by a sentence from 
a letter written in 1847, in which Carlyle advises the recipient, 
who is thinking of becoming a writer, not “to quit the solid paths 
of practical business for these inane froth oceans which, however 
gas-lighted they may be, are essentially what I have called them 
somewhere, base as Fleet Ditch, the mother of dead dogs.”* This 
sentence may also throw light on the passage in Sartor in which 
the “ Professor der Allerley-Wissenschaft ” apostrophizes George 
Fox as follows: “ Every stroke is bearing thee across the Prison- 
ditch, within which Vanity holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into 
lands of true Liberty.”*® The “ Prison-Ditch” is, perhaps, the 
ditch which passes by Fleet Prison. 

“Mother of Dead Dogs,” then, refers to Fleet Ditch. The only 
other question that arises is where Carlyle got his idea. Possibly 
it was suggested to him by Ben Jonson’s Famous Voyage, in which 
the travellers had to pass . 


from Styx to Acheron, 
The ever-boiling flood; whose banks upon 
Your Fleet-lane Furies and hot cooks do dwell, 


Op. cit., XXVIII, 275. 
‘Id., 109 f. 

5 Froude’s Thomas Carlyle . . . 1834-1881, N. Y., 1884, 1, 350. 
° Op. cit., I, 168. 
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That with still-scalding steams make the place Hell. 
The sinks ran grease, and hair of measled hogs, 
The heads, houghs, entrails, and the hides of dogs.’ 


More probably, however, he was thinking of the couplet from the 
Dunciad: 

To where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams, 

Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames.8 


In any case the allusion, which has heretofore been puzzling, now 
seems clear enough. “ Mother of Dead Dogs” is perfectly good 
“Carlylese” for Fleet Ditch.° 

FREDERICK W. HILLEs. 
Yale University. . 


SIR JOHN DENHAM AND PARADISE LOST 


Mr. Theodore H. Banks, Jr., in a recent examination’ of the 
rejected story told by Richardson (not John, as Mr. Banks calls 
him, but Jonathan) of Sir John Denham’s praise of Paradise Lost 
meets completely all previous objections except the weightest: “ 3. 
He was not a member of Parliament” in 1667. 

Sir John Denham is first mentioned in the Commons Journals 
May 11, 1661, just after the new Parliament met on May 8; and 
appears regularly thereafter. He was reported mad April 14, 1666.” 
Parliament was not in regular session from October 31, 1665, to 
September 18, 1666; but in the September session 1666, Sir John 
Denham is found continuing his duties. Whether he was still mad 
or not is another question. He is mentioned September 21, 22, 24; 
October 1, 11; November 8; and December 3, 4. That he was 


Epigrams, OXXXIIl. 
* Book uw, ll. 271 f. 
* As Carlyle uses it, the phrase could have no connection with the Isle 
of Dogs or Houndsditch, though the latter received its name from the 
dead dogs thrown into it. (Stow’s Survay of London, ed. Morley, London, 
1890, 151.) Cf. Wilson’s Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, London, 1925, 
409. 

* MLN., 51-4. 

* Hist. Mss. Commission. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess 
of Ormonde, K. P., New Series, m1, 217. 
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regularly present is shown by the fact that he was not mentioned 
December 15, 1666, in a list of “Defaulters in attending the 
Service of the House,” nor had he been excused. In 1667, he is 
mentioned January 4, 22 (on this occasion in Lords Journals also), 
and 31. Parliament was prorogued February 8, 1667, to meet 
October 10, 1667; but was summoned to meet July 25, then ad- 
journed to July 29, when it was prorogued to the original date 
October 10. Again Sir John appears, being mentioned October 
14, 22, 26, 30, etc. On November 7 of this same year 1667, Sir 
John was taking part in the trial of Clarendon. It is clear then 
both that Sir John was a member of Parliament at the time in 
question, and that at no time did his madness incapacitate him 
for his duties in Parliament. His praise of Paradise Lost could 
have been voiced on July 25, 1667; July 29, or in any of the 
sessions thereafter. 3 

Too, “ Hungerford, an Ancient Member of Parliament,” would 
have been there to hear him, only he seems clearly not to have 
been “Sir George” as Richardson calls him, but “ Sir Edward.” 
I find no trace of a Sir George Hungerford in Parliament at the 
proper time, but Sir Edward was a member 1660-1705, dying 1711; 
“many Years ago” from 1734, when Richardson recorded the 
story. Incidentally, if Richardson’s memory failed him on Hun- 
gerford’s given name, it may well have done so in other fairly 
important details. 

If Sir John’s madness did not incapacitate him for parliamen- 
tary duties, it could hardly be used, as Mr. Banks later uses it,* 
to cast doubt on the authenticity of papers published as his at this 
time. 

University of Illinois. T. W. BALpwin. 


ELIZABETHAN PLAYERS AS TRADESFOLK 


Mr. W. J. Lawrence in the Notes of June, 1926, would seem 
to infer that since John Heminges and Martin Slaughter were 
not merely honorary members of their gilds, they must actually 


* Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England, tv, 384-5. I owe thanks 
to Mr. F. 8. Ronalds, a graduate student in the Department of History, 
University of Illinois, for courtesy in locating this reference for me. 

4MLN., x11, 502-5. 
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have engaged in the trades to which they were eligible. The other 


cl 
possibilities are too numerous to give in a note, but perhaps an o! 
examination of the records in the admirable History of the Wor- 
shipful Company of the Drapers of London by the Reverend A. H. tl 
Johnson, would suggest some of these to the interested reader. ‘The t] 
list of members of this company of drapers in 1641, with the trades mn 
or professions they actually exercised, and the number of appren- fi 
tices each had, ought to prove illuminating here (Vol. Iv, pp. 129 ff). a 
For instance, there were several “ Musiconer ” members, who had E 
apprentices, thus illustrating one possibility. a 
T. W. BALDWIN. t 
University of Illinois. t] 
E 
tl 
THE MALE-FRIENDSHIP CULT IN THOMAS t 
HEYWOOD’S PLAYS I 
Among the Renaissance ideals which the twentieth century some- . 
times forgets in its criticisms of Elizabethan literature, particularly ‘ 
of plays, is the glorification of friendship between men. This cult 
of male friendship, originating in the classics, received new stimu- 
lus from Italy and made itself felt in literature and philosophic , 
discussion. On the English stage, the devotion of male friends ; 
was first forcibly set forth in Richard Edwards’ Damon and : 
Pithias, the prologue of which promises “a rare ensample of : 
Friendship true.” Later plays reworked the theme. Chettle’s lost ' 
Damon and Pythias once again put on the stage the classic example 
of male friendship. Professor Campbell has recently pointed out 
that the unexpected, and to the modern taste, immoral dénoue- 


ment of The Two Gentlemen of Verona is simply Shakespeare’s 
contribution to the discussion:? greater love than this hath no 
man, that he lay down his love for his friend, seems to be Proteus’ 


‘Cf. Raschen, J. F. L., “ Earlier and Later Versions of the Friendship 
Theme. I Damon and Pythias.” Modern Philolgy, xvir (1919-1920), 
105-9. 

* Campbell, O. J., “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy.” 
University of Michigan Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne (New 
York, 1925), 54. 
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creed. It is my purpose here to point out briefly the recurrence 
of the friendship theme in Thomas Heywood’s plays. 

In Heywood we find echoed many of the Renaissance ideals of 
the sixteenth century, combined, to be sure, with expressions of 
the prudential and pragmatic virtues of the seventeenth century 
middle-class. Heywood is one of the most important transitional 
figures between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 
among the playwrights he has been called the last of the great 
Elizabethans. Certainly his plays share the spirit of both the 
ages of the Tudors and the Stuarts. Yet Heywood seems never 
to have forgotten that he was of the age of Elizabeth. Even in 
the reign of James he continues his praise of the Virgin Queen. 
Hence it is that he often presents ideas more characteristic of 
the earlier period. : 

In a play that was to be the forerunner of many domestic 
tragedies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, A Woman 
Killed With Kindness, Heywood emphasizes the importance of 
friendship between men, a Renaissance ideal which seems to have 
intrigued him. In this play, the poignancy of the tragedy is 
accentuated by the fact that Frankford is betrayed by his closest 
friend. The treachery of a friend is unfortunately a convention 
of literature and life, but Heywood here so stresses the sacredness 
of friendship that the play becomes almost a preachment against 
its violation. With this problem the chief characters in the play 
are much concerned. The false friend, Wendoll, is little perturbed 
over the essential immorality of his proposed seduction of Mistress 
Frankford, but in his first soliloquy he is distressed because he is 
proving “a villain and a Traitor to his friend.” He expands this 
idea by calling to mind the heinousness of his plotted offense 
against friendship: ¢ 


... I am to his body 

As necessary as his digestion; 

And equally do make him wholé or sicke: 
And shall I wrong this man? 


*In a forthcoming study I hope to point out Heywood’s place as the 
spokesman of middle-class ideals and virtues. 

“ (Pearson, John) (ed.), The Works of Thomas Heywood Now First 
Collected (London, 1874), 1, 109. 
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Later in the scene, when Frankford leaves Wendoll in charge of 
everything, the effort of the latter to remain true to his friend 
reaches the proportions of a love and honor struggle. 

It is significant that in Frankford’s exclamation on learning 
from Nick that his wife and Wendoll have played him false, the 
thought of his friend comes first: ° 


What didst thou say? If any word that toucht 
His credit or her reputation; 

It is as hard to enter my beleefe 

As Dives into Heaven. 


Again the friend comes first to Frankford’s mind when he ex- 
claims that “friends and bosome wiues proue so iniust.” And 
finally, Frankford reproaches Wendoll, not for seducing his wife 
but for betraying his friendship: ° 


. . - Go, to thy friend 
A Iudas; pray, pray, lest I liue to see 
Thee Iudas-like hang’d on an Elder-tree. 


When Wendoll’s repentance comes, it too is repentance for this 
treachery to a friend. In A Woman Killed With Kindness Hey- 
wood presents one phase of male friendship; in Wendoll’s weak- 
ness he preaches against the violation of the sacred bond between 
man and man. 

So impressed is Heywood with the ideal of friendship between 
men that he makes it one of the leading motives in The English 
Traveller. The loyalty of young Geraldine in this play is such 
that he resists the temptation to sin, although he loves the youth- 
ful wife of his friend Wincott. When he reveals to Wincott that 
he has absented himself from the latter’s house to prevent scandal, 
Wincott praises his loyalty: 7? 


It pleads in your behalfe, and speakes in hers; 
And armes me with a double confidence, 

Both of your friendship, and her loyalty. 

I am happy in you both, and onely doubtfull 
Which of you two dost most import my love. 


Ibid., 119. 
* [bid., 138-139. 
" Ibid., 1v, Act 4 Se. 1, p. 68. 
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“periured traitor . . . to friend and goodnesse.” 

In A Woman Killed With Kindness Heywood presents the dark 
picture of disloyalty in a trusted friend. In The English Traveller 
comes a contrasting portrayal. In this play the audience is moved 
by the faithfulness of Geraldine to his ideal of friendship; that 
Dolaville proves a:traitor is merely a necessary trick of the plot. 
The chief interest is in Geraldine’s struggle with and superiority 
over temptation. - 

In other of Heywood’s plays the friendship theme recurs. In 
The Fair Maid of the West, Goodlack is tempted to try to seduce 
the beautiful Bess, but loyalty to his friend Spencer keeps him 
faithful. In the second part of this play, the old Damon and 
Pythias loyalty causes Spencer to return to captivity after being 
permitted by his friend Joffer to visit Bess on board the Negro.*® 
Later, when Spencer finds Joffer a captive in the court of the 
Duke of Florence, he bids him try “ an English vertue,” the virtue 
of friendship, which prompts Spencer to offer to sell everything 
he possesses even unto his “naked skin,” or to give himself as a 
hostage to redeem his friend. The Duke of Farrara comments: ® 
“?Tis the part of a most noble friend.” Joffer himself is so moved 
that he turns Christian. 

An understanding of the friendship cult will make more reason- 
able the unnatural situation in The Fair Maid of the Exchange 
in which the Cripple bestows his interest in Phillis upon Frank. 
To the latter he pledges his friendship and offers to aid him in 
winning the love of Phillis, regardless of her own wishes. This 
situation no doubt appealed to the Elizabethan audience as a noble 
example of the unselfish quality of friendship. 

In none of Heywood’s plays, however, is the ideal of loyalty in 
friendship between men carried to more exaggerated extremes than 
in A Challenge for Beauty. Here the friendship of Ferrers for 
Valladaura and the latter’s test of Ferrer’s loyalty are important 
phases of the subplot. These tests are carried to unbelievable ex- 
tremes, much in the manner of the Patient Griselda tests. In Act 
4, Sc. 1, Valladaura has Ferrers act as a churchman to marry him 


* Ibid., u, Pt. 2, Act 3, Se. 1. 
* Ibid., 11, Pt. 2, Act 5, Sc. 1, p. 422. 


Constrasted with Geraldine is the villian Dolavill, who proves a 
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to Petrocella, whom Ferrers himself loves. As the unhappy friend 
is doubting the propriety of the deed, Valladaura’s mention of 
the word friend is sufficient to give him courage for the sacrifice 
of his love: 


Val. —Friend, Ferrers— 
Fer. Ha? that very accident, friend, 

Gies my faint fears the lie; and writes my art 
Noble and lawfull: had I giv’n him my life 
*Twas but his owne. 


As a final test of Ferrers’ friendship and as proof of his trust in 
him, Valladaura forces his friend to lie with Petrocella on her 
supposed bridal night after extracting a promise from him that 
he will not so much as kiss the bride.2° In all the tests, Ferrers 
proves loyal to his friend, who later reveals the fact that he had 
merely been trying the faith of his friendship. Sebastian pays 
final tribute to such loyalty: ™ 

His valour, faith, and friendship Valladaura 


So deepely hath imprest us: that we are pleased 
To see him match’t into a noble house. 


The situations briefly outlined in the foregoing discussion show 
that Heywood was fond of the male-friendship theme, a remini- 
scence of the heritage from the Italian Renaissance when the rela- 
tive merits of the love of man for man and the love of man for 
woman had furnished vital matter for debate. Late in the Renais- 
sance Heywood gives dramatic expression to the cult of male 
friendship, a theme which afterwards became diffused into a weaker 
sentimentality. 


Louis B. Wricut. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


1° Thid.. v, Act 5, Se. 1. 

11 Tbid., v, Act 5, Se. 1, p. 67. 

Somewhat analogous to the Valladaura-Ferrers tests is the situation in 
The Royal King and Loyal Subject in which the Marshal proves his loyalty 
to the King in spite of the latter’s tests, and is rewarded by the King’s 
calling him “Our noble Martiall kinsman and our friend.” Cf. also Act 
2, Se. 1 of Fortune by Land and Sea in which Phillip, disinherited by 
his father, refuses to give up his love for him, but offers to labor for 
him as a serving man, with his wife as dairymaid. 
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UNA AND HER LAMB 


In a recent article (SP. xx11, p. 156) Messrs. Padelford and 
O’Connor suggest that the original of Una and her lamb may be 
found in old versions of the legend of St. George in which the 
king’s daughter is represented as led to the sacrifice in company 
with a sheep. They cite a ME. homily printed in Caxton’s col- 
lection “A Festivall,”’ and Lydgate’s poem, as cases in point. 
Beatty (St. George or Mummer’s Plays, Trans. Wis. Acad. Arts 
and Sciences, 1907, xv, 279-280) refers to a fifteenth-century 
Gloucestershire version in which each day a sheep and a child were 
sacrificed, but after all the children had been slain a girl and a 
sheep were sent. In this version the girl, after her rescue, leads 
the dragon to the king her father “ as yt had been a gentle hound.” 

There is ample confirmation for the view that Spenser was fol- 
lowing the ancient legend rather than contriving a subtle allegory 
of truth and innocence. An entry in “ A Short English Chronicle ” 
in James Gairdner’s Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, Camden 
Society, 1880, p. 55 reads: 


This yere the Emperour of Almayne came in to Engelond and was at 
Seint Georges fest. And at the procession the kynge went above him. 
. And the first sotilte that came on the table was our Ladye armyng 
Seint George and an angill doinge on his sporys. The secounde sotilte was 
Seint George fightynge with the dragon, and the spere in his honde. The 
therde sotilte was & castell, and Seint George and the kynges doughter 
ledyng the lambe in to the castell gate. 

In this incident we note the supernatural armor, as in Spenser’s 
account of the arming of Red Cross (the Letter to Raleigh) ; the 
castle; the daughter of the king (Una), and the lamb. It is of 
interest to note that the whole matter is treated as if a matter of 
convention: “and the kynges doughter ledyng the lambe.” 

Another case almost precisely similar is cited by Gairdner under 
“historical memoranda” in the same book, p. 86. In an account 
of the reception of Edward IV at Temple Cross in 1461 we read: 

There was Seynt George on horsbakke uppon a tent fyghtyng with a 
dragon, and the kyng and the quene on hygh in a castell, and his daughter 
benethe with a lambe. And atte the sleyng of the dragon ther was a greet 
melody of aungellys. 


Gairdner remarks (p. iv) that this MS. seems at one time to 
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have belonged to Stowe. The interest of the account to us is that 
it presents the full situation of Redcross and the dragon, the King 
and Queen of Castle Mortal; the daughter Una; the religious and 
patriotic setting (note the song of angels at the marriage of Una 
and Redcross, FQ. I. xii. 39). It also, like the other incident, 
explains the lamb as the companion of Una. 
I have no doubt that other similar instances might be collected. 
It is therefore not necessary to credit Spenser with any special 
alchemy in converting the sheep of the literary versions to the lamb 
of his narrative. And I doubt if it is necessary to postulate any 
one literary source for Spenser’s version of the Legend of St. 
_ George. It was part and parcel of folk belief and courtly enter- 
* tainment in his time and long before. The first book, whatever 
its historical and political significance, is a new world symphony 
upon a familiar folk theme, presented with variations that bring 
out its subtle spiritual significance. 


EDWIN GREENLAW. 


MARGINALIA ON LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, AND POE 


1. M. Paul Morin in his valuable study of Longfellow’s origins, 
Les Sources de L’Oeuvre de Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Paris, 
1913), calls attention to the possible indebtedness of Longfellow’s 
“ Midnight Mass for the Dying Year” to Tennyson’s “ The Death 
of the Old Year ”;* but he makes no mention of the obvious echo- 
ing of Tennyson’s “ the days that are no more ” ? in the “ Prelude ” 
to Part III of the Tales of a Wayside Inn* and again in “ Three 
Friends of Mine,”* nor of the fairly evident approximation in 
tone and diction to “ Locksley Hall” exhibited by certain passages 
in Hiawatha, notably in the following: 


Who shall say what thoughts and visions 

Fill the fiery brains of young men? 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty. .. . 
(Canto, tv, ll. 289f.) 


1 Morin, p. 186. 
* Cf. the song “Tears, idle tears,” 1. 5, from The Princess. 
* Longfellow’s Poems, Cambridge Edition, p. 263. 

“ Ibid., p. 315. 
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I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 
Of the distant days that shall be. 

(Canto Il. 209 f.) 


Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 
Many a night shook off the daylight. 
(Canto xrx, ll. 112 f.) 


O the long and dreary Winter! 
O the cold and cruel Winter! 


(Canto xx, Il. 1f.)5 


2. It has been plausibly held that the original of Lowell’s 
Parson Wilbur in the Biglow Papers was, in part at least, the 
Rev. Barzillai Frost,® with whom the poet spent the six weeks of 
his rustication at Concord in 1838. The name Wilbur, on the 
other hand, was probably suggested by that of a Massachusetts 
clergyman, the Rev. 'H. Wilbur, who, indeed, protested at one time 
against what he supposed to be the poet’s use of his name.’ There 
was, however, another Wilbur who figured in the educational life of 
New England at the time of the publication of the first series of 
the Biglow Papers, and who may have influenced Lowell in some 
measure,—namely, a Dr. H. B. Wilbur, principal of a school for 
defectives at Barre, Worcester Co., Massachusetts, with whose 
activities Lowell may be assumed to have been acquainted.* The 
name Sawin was in all likelihood suggested by some one ot the 
poet’s fellow-townsmen of that name, of whom there were five 
listed in the directory of Boston for 1846-7 and nine in the direc- 
tory for 1847-8, and at least two in each number of the directory 
of Cambridge from its first issue in 1848. 


* Cf. also the phrase “melancholy moorlands” (Canto v, 1. 242) and 
the line “So disasters come not singly” (Canto xrx, 1. 11). There is 
also a Tennysonian flavor in “The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls,” and like- 
wise, I have fancied, in certain lines of “ Morituri Salutamus,” especially 
in ll. 142-43, 238, 272-76. 

* Hale, Lowell and his Friends, p. 45. 

™ Scudder, Life of Lowell, 1, p. 263. 

*See an editorial paragraph in praise of this school and of Dr. Wilbur. 
by Lowell’s friend C. F. Briggs in Holden’s Dollar Magazine for May, 
1848 (1, p. 319). Lowell’s parson editor, with his pedantic commentaries, 
did not appear in the Biglow Papers until the publication of the “ First 
Series ” in book form in the fall of 1848. 
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3. The original suggestion of the name of his hero and of some 
of the puns in “ The Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott,” Lowell may have 
owed to a piece of doggerel embodied by William Leete Stone in 
his Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Gentleman (New 
York, 1836),° each stanza of which ends with a pun on the word 
Nott. The closing line of the opening stanza, 


The warrior’s guerdon covet Nott, 


and of the final stanza, 


*Twere wondrous if we loved thee Nott, 


will suffice for illustration. 

4. In its issue of August 4, 1832, the Baltimore Saturday 
Visiter published the following editorial paragraph touching a 
sheaf of Poe’s stories which had been placed in the hands of the 
editor: 


Mr. Edgar A. Poe, has favoured us with the perusal of some manu- 
script tales written by him. If we were merely to say that we had read 
them, it would be a compliment, for manuscripts of this kind are very 
seldom read by any one but the author. But we may further say that 
we have read these tales every syllable, with the greatest pleasure, and 
for originality, richness of imagery and purity of the style, few American 
authors in our opinion have produced any thing superior. With Mr. Poe’s 
permission we may hereafter lay one or two of the tales before our 
readers.*° 


*See pp. 42-43. The lines were reproduced by Poe in his review of 
Stone’s book in the Southern Literary Messenger for June, 1836 (nu, 
p. 456). See also Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, Ix, pp. 28-29. 

2° An incomplete file of the Visiter for the years 1832-34 came several 
years ago into the possession of the Maryland Historical Society at Balti- 
more. Unhappily the largest gaps in the file are for the first half of 
the year 1832. I do not find there any other references to Poe during 
the year 1832; and I am disappointed not to find the reproachful lines 
to his “ Baltimore Mary” that the poet is said to have contributed to 
a Baltimore paper about this time (cf. Harper’s Monthly, Lxxvut, p. 638 
(March, 1889)). There are, indeed, some lines “To Mary” in the issue 
of November 3, 1832, beginning 

“Mary! within thy mind so fair 

What holy, heavenly feelings dwell! ” 
but these are signed “H. T.”, are not reproachful, and are not, I think, 
in Poe’s manner. Somewhat more in the manner of Poe, yet hardly his, 
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This comment, which is, so far as I know, the earliest critical 
comment on Poe’s tales to find its way into print, doubtless pro- 
ceeded from Lambert A. Wilmer, literary editor of the Visiter at 
the time.’ The sheaf of tales to which Wilmer refers may have 
been merely the five tales which were published in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier in 1832,? but it is probable that it contained 
still other stories, since, as Dr. J. C. French has shown,** Poe was 
to announce as ready for publication a volume of tales in the 
fall of 1833. This paragraph also has the effect of strengthening 
the supposition that Poe was making his home in Baltimore in 
1832." 

5. The fantastic detail with which Poe ends his “ Bon-Bon” ** 
perhaps had its origin in a passage in the fourth chapter of Panta- 
gruel in which Rabelais tells of Lucifer’s having broken his chains 
on one occasion “by reason of a cholic . . . taken with eating a ser- 
jeant’s soul fried for his breakfast.” ** In Poe’s story Satan is 
represented as feeding on the souls of his victims, but as balking at 
the soul of Monsieur Bon-Bon, who proposes, while in his cups, 
that his soul be served up in the form of a fricassée. That Poe 
was acquainted with Rabelais is established by several citations 
from him in his collected writings.” 

6. For the word nare as employed by Poe in the thirty-second 
paragraph of “ King Pest ” (“the incomparable qualities and nare 
of those inestimable treasures of the palate, the wines, ales, and 
liqueurs,” etc.) 1* Griswold, the earliest editor of Poe substituted 
the reading nature, and he has been followed by several later 
editors. But that the reading nare was intended by Poe—although 


are some verses entitled “The Gifted” published in the Visiter for 
September 29, 1832, and described as “From Mary’s Album.” 

11 Though he was shortly to be ousted from that post: see the Visiter 
of August 25, 1832. 

12See the Dial (Chicago) for February 17, 1916, p. 143. 

%* Modern Language Notes, xxxIm, p. 262 (May, 1918). 

14See The Dial, l. c., p. 143. 

7° Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, 11, pp. 145-146. 

*® Works of Rabelais, tr. Urquhart and others and revised by Wallis, 11, 
p. 25 (London, 1901). 

* See Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, Iv, p. 227, x, p. 194, xiv, pp. 170, 217. 

18 Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, 1, p. 180. 
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he gave to the word a figurative twist for which the dictionaries 
record no parallel—is indicated both by the fact that it appears 
in each of the variant texts of Poe’s story, and by his later employ- 
ment of the word in “ Diddling Considered as One of the Exact 
Sciences ” (“ what constitutes the essence, the nare, the principle of 
diddling,” ete.) 1° and in his essay on “ Byron and Miss Chaworth ” 
(“ whatever of warmth, .. . whatever of the truer nare and essen- 
tiality of romance,” etc.).2° Another example of Griswold’s reck- 
lessness as editor is seen in his transformation of the word 
sameness into saneness in a passage in “ Morella”: “ That identity 
which is termed personal, Mr. Locke, I think, truly defines to 
consist in the sameness of a rational being.” ** Poe quotes the phrase 
“ sameness of a rational being” directly from Locke’s Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Bk. 11, chap. xxvii, § 9. 

%. The dénouement of Poe’s tale “A Descent into the Mael- 
strém ” turns upon the pseudo-physical principle “ a cylinder, swim- 
ming in a vortex, offers more resistance to its suction, and [is] 
drawn in with greater difficulty than any equally bulky body, of 
any form whatever.”?? This principle Poe attributes to Archi- 
medes, and he cites specifically as his source Archimedes, De 
Incidentibus in Fluido, Bk. II (meaning, I take it, his De Insv- 
dentibus in Humido). There is, so far as I can make out, nothing 
in any of the ten propositions that comprise Book II of this work 
that quite answers to the principle enunciated by Poe, though the 
treatise of Archimedes has to do throughout with the conduct of 
bodies, mainly paraboloids, floating in water. Poe appears to have 
indulged in something of fiction in the interest of verisimilitude— 
in which, I ‘feel, he was quite within his rights as a creative 
artist,—but it is interesting, to say the least, that he should have 
approximated the truth, as nearly as he did. His inaccurate cita- 
tion of the title of his alleged authority is entirely in character. 

8. As has long been known to students of Poe, there are discrep- 
ancies between certain of Poe’s letters as published by his literary 
executor, Rufus W. Griswold, and their originals as now preserved 
among the “ Griswold Papers ” in the Boston Public Library. The 
chief variations appear in the text of Poe’s letters of February 24, 


2° Ibid., v, p. 211. [bid., 1, p. 29. 
2° Tbid., p. 151. Poe’s Works, 11, p. 246. 
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and April 19, 1845, which as printed by Griswold in his 
“Memoir” of the poet,?* exhibit, besides several immaterial 
abridgments, sundry interpolated passages, all personal in nature 
and involving either commendation of Griswold or apology on the 
part of the poet for his own conduct toward him. On the face 
of things, these insertions would appear to have proceeded from 
Griswold. In an article published several years ago in which I 
attempted a fresh reviewal of the problem presented by Griswold’s 
relations with Poe,?° I suggested ** the possibility that these letters 
as published by Griswold were based upon rejected first drafts of 
the letters in question—what happened, as we know, in the case 
of a letter of Poe’s to Mrs. Jane E. Locke as published in the 
“ Memoir,” 27 Griswold, I felt, was entitled to any doubt that 
might exist in the premises. But I have lately come across a bit 
of evidence which seems to me to establish beyond peradventure 
that at least one of the inserted sentences was an invention of 
Griswold’s. I refer to the closing sentence of the letter of April 
19, 1845: “ See my notice of C. F. Hoffman’s (?) sketch of you.” *® 
The reference is evidently to Poe’s complimentary notice, in the 
Broadway Journal of May 17, 1845 (1, p. 316), of the biographical 
sketch of Griswold published in Graham’s Magazine for June, 
1845.7 Poe in the course of his notice takes occasion to say that 
the sketch was probably the work of C. F. Hoffman. Griswold 
delivers himself up by embodying in a letter bearing the postmark 
April 19 [1845}, mention of an article not then in existence, but 
first published some four weeks later. The revelation that this 
sentence is ungenuine obviously strengthens the suspicion that all 
the rest of the matter apparently interpolated by Griswold is 
ungenuine. 
The University of Tewas. Kittis CAMPBELL. 


*3 Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, xvm, pp. 200f., 169f. The later of these 
two letters is without date, but is postmarked “Apr. 19,” and clearly 
belongs to 1845. 

*4 Poe’s Works, ed. Griswold, New York, 1850, m1, p. xxii. 

** Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxxIv, pp. 436-464 
(September, 1919). 

Tbid., p. 458. 

** Griswold, m1, pp. xlif.; Harrison, xvm, pp. 280 f. 

*° Griswold, I, p. xxii; Harrison, xvu, p. 170. 

*° Graham’s Magazine, Xxvil, pp. 241-243, 
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BISMARCK THE FATHER IN SUDERMANN’S HEIMAT? 


From a passage in Sudermann’s autobiography it seems that 
Bismarck has the honor of having served as a model for Oberst- 
jeutnant von Schwartze, at least in the final scene in which the 
father locks the doors and threatens to shoot first his daughter 
and then himself unless she accedes to the paternal wishes in 
regard to her marriage. The fact that Sudermann gives this 
story a place in his memoirs written about thirty-five years after 
the event (twenty-nine after the publication of Die Heimat) seems 
to indicate that the anecdote made an enormous impression on 
him at the time and makes it quite probable that he used this 
episode from the life of the Prussian then most hated by the 
liberals in drawing his satirical portrait of a domestic tyrant 
a la prussienne. 

It will be remarked that Bismarck had the decency to threaten 
to kill himself only; while Sudermann makes his drama more sen- 
sational by having von Schwartze plan both murder and suicide. 
Of course, the fact that one is dealing with a son and the other 
with a daughter may have made a difference according to the stand- 
ards of duty and honor prevailing in these circles in the nineties. 

The passage is found in Sudermann, Das Bilderbuch meiner 
Jugend, Cotta, 1922, page 386f. (The author is observing a ses- 
sion of the Reichstag) : 


Da erhob sich Bismarck, der in wachsender Nervésitit schon zwei 
Bleistifte zerbrochen hatte. 

Der Saal erstarrte. 

War niemals gut Kirschen essen mit ihm, so heute weniger als je. 

Man wuszte dasz er Kummer hatte. Familienkummer. Sein Sohn 
Herbert, der damals noch als Junggeselle sich seines Halbgotttums erfreute, 
war unlingst, so raunte man sich zu, mit der Frau eines schlesischen 
Magnaten nach Venedig durchgegangen und erhob seinem Vater gegeniiber 
Anspruch auf kiinftige Heirat. Da habe dieser—so fliisterte man ferner— 
sich mit dem Sohne eingeschlossen, habe eine Pistole vor sich hingelegt 
und ihm ehrenwértlich erklirt: “ Wenn du nicht auf der Stelle verzichtest, 
so schiesze ich mir hier vor deinen Augen eine Kugel vor den Kopf.” 


A. E. Zooxerr. 
University of Maryland, 
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SOME NOTES ON HERNANI 


There is little in Hernani that may be traced to earlier plays. 
Some of its ideas and phrases had been tried by Hugo in Cromwell 
and Marion Delorme. It also contains a few lines that seem 
influenced by the wording of previous dramatists. For instance, 
where Don Carlos, in Act I. 3, 380, says, 


Il part. C’est quelqu’un de ma suite, 


and Hernani returns in the first two lines of the next scene, 
Oui, de ta suite, 6 roi! de ta suite!—J’en suis! 
Nuit et jour, en effet, pas 4 pas, je te suis, 
Hugo probably recalled what Hermione had said to Orestes, in 
Andromaque (11. 2, 590), 


Adieu. S’il y consent, je suis préte & vous suivre, 


and Orestes’ reflection in the first line of the next scene, 


Oui, oui, vous me suivrez. N’en doutez nullement. 


Again, lines 665-666 of Hernani, 


. . - Loué soit le sort doux et propice 
Qui me mit cette fleur au bord du précipice, 


reminds one ef Mathan’s boast in Athalie, 936: 


Je leur semai de fleurs le bord des précipices. 


Yet these rhyrfie words, and the same situation, are found in 
Voltaire’s Adélaide du Guesclin (Iv. 1), where Nemours says to 
Adélaide, 

Remercions le ciel, dont la bonté propice 

Nous suscite un secours au bord du précipice. 
This scene of Voltaire’s must have lingerel in Hugo’s memory. 
For Adélaide refuses to leave Nemours, calling him, “ Cher époux, 
cher amant,” and Nemours’ reply to her is stopped by an inrush 
of guards. So in Marion Delorme, (v. 6), Marion will not leave 
Didier, and her cry of “Epouse” is stopped by the sound of 
cannon. 


Hernani, 777, 
. . - lorsqu’il trébuche au marbre de la tombe, 
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has troubled some annotators. But Polyeucte, 1573, 1574, has 


Je flattais ta manie, afin de t’arracher 
Du honteux précipice od tu vas trébucher. 


And Didier uses the same phrasing in Marion Delorme (v. 5): 


De trébucher au seuil qui vous reste 4 franchir! 


Hernani’s description of himself to Dojfia Sol, in Hernani, 989- 
1004, would have been prompted by René’s letter to Céluta, in 
Chateaubriand’s Les Natchez, and by Atala’s confession to the 
hermit, in Atala. Hugo had tried similar ideas and phrases already 
in Marion Delorme (111. 6 and 10). Speaking of Laffemas, in 
scene 10, Marion says: 


. . - Il a des sourires funébres. 
C’est une Ame profonde et pleine de ténébres. 


These lines are recast in Hernani, 993, 994, as 


Agent aveugle et sourd de mystéres funébres! 
Une ‘me de malheur faite avec des ténébres! 


Didier’s words, in III, 6 of Marion Delorme, 
J’ignore d’ot je viens et j’ignore ot je vais, 
are shortened in Hernani, 995, to 


On vais-je? je me sais... . 


Didier’s question, in the same scene, 


. . . Pabime, est-il assez profond? 


becomes in Hernan, 999, a statement: 


. et Vabime est profond. 
Mlle Mars’ objection to Hernani, 1027, 


Vous étes mon lion superbe et généreux, 


may have been suggested by Marion Delorme (111. 6): 


Vous étes mon Didier, mon maitre et mon seigneur. 


Hernami, 1016, 


. . Seulement, j’en mourrai, 


might have been found in Andromaque, 698, 


Elle en mourra, Phoenix, et j’en serai la cause, 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 


in Voltaire’s Brutus (Iv. 1), 

Elle en mourra.... 

in Voltaire’s Nanine (1.6), 
Il faut partir; j’en mourrai, mais n’importe, 

and in Marion Delorme (v. 6), in regard to Didier’s danger, 


Non, d’y penser, j’en mourrai d’épouvante. 


The ideas in Hernani, (1v. 2 and 3) are like those in Cromwell, 
mu. 5, and 1.9. Also Hernani, 1470. 


Respirant la vapeur des mets que l’on apporte, 


resembles in idea the line of Cromwell (v. 3), 


Soixante rois mangeant ses restes sous la table. 


Also Hernani, 1515-1544, may have been a reminiscence of 
Bossuet’s sermon Swr les Devoirs des Rois. “ Il (the king) re- 
garde cette multitude infinie comme un abime immense d’ou 
s’élévent quelquefois des flots qui étonnent les pilotes les plus 
hardis.” 


Hernani, 1985, 


Oh! que j’aime bien mieux le cor au fond des bois!, 


is a paraphrase of De Vigny’s Le Cor: 


J’aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond des bois. 


F. M. Warren. 


Yale Unwersity. 


DATING BALZAC’S ADOPTION OF THE TITLE 
OF LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 


It has been a generally accepted fact that Balzac adopted the 
title for his Comédie humaine in 1841. André Le Breton states 
that, after publishing, on April 13, 1830, two volumes entitled 
Scénes de la vie privée, Balzac successively names his rapidly grow- 
ing work Etudes de moeurs au XIX® siécle (1833) and, to in- 
clude the Etudes philosophiques, Etudes sociales (1834 and 1837). 
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Le Breton then proceeds to give the ingenious explanation of 
Balzac’s happy discovery of the title which his works now bear: 


En réalité, aucune édition de ses oeuvres n’a porté le titre d’Btudes 
sociales. Mais en 1841, Auguste de Belloy qui revenait d’Italie, et qui 
en revenait fort épris de Dante, ému d’une récente lecture de la Diwine 
Comédie, lui suggére le mot de “Comédie humaine” dans lequel Balzac 
reconnait aussitét la formule si longtemps cherchée, la formule magique, 
et il s’en empare. “La Comédie hwmaine, écrit-il en septembre 1841 4 
Mme Hanska, tel est le titre de mon histoire peinte en action.”* 


We are referred in a footnote to Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, who 
quotes Balzac’s devoted friend, Count Ferdinand de Gramont, as 
authority for the story, while mentioning no date. However, it 
is always given as 1841.° 

This date is an error, as Balzac mentions the Comédie humaine 
as early as 1838 in a letter to Madame Hanska: “Quant a ce 
qu’on appelle le Balzac illustré, rassurez-vous, cest toute mon 
oeuvre, les Contes drolatiques exceptés; c’est enfin cette partie de 
la Comédie humaine qui est intitulée Ftudes sociales.* 

There is no mistake in chronology, as the letter is dated January 
20, 1838, and contains a reference to the completion of César 
Birotteau a month previous.* This work was published in De- 
cember of 1837. 

The title Comédie humaine is thus seen to date at the latest 
from the beginning of 1838 and some other explanation of its 
origin must be found than de Belloy’s return from Italy in 1841 
with his great enthusiasm for the Divina Commedia. 


JOSEPH F. JACKSON. 
Yale University. 


+A, Le Breton, Balzac Vhomme et Voewre, Paris, Colin, 1905, p. 115. 

* Ch. de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire des oeuvres de H. de Balzac, 
Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1888, 3rd ed., p. 414. 

*E. g., M. Braunschvig, Notre Littérature étudiée dans les textes, Paris, 
Colin, 1923, 2nd ed., m1, 602; J. Bédier and P. Hazard, Hist. de la litt. fr. 
illustrée, Paris, Librairie Larousse, 1923-1924, m, 211. 

*H. de Balzac, Oewvres complétes, Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1869-1876, 
xxiv, 276. 

5 Ibid., p. 278. 
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DESCHAMPS AND EUSTACE 


Mr. Holger Petersen, who has been active in publishing the Old 
French metrical versions of the legend of Saint Eustace (having at 
this time, I believe, four or five to his credit out of the eleven known), 
has been good enough to reply to a question of mine regarding 
the meaning of the passage in Deschamps’ Ballade to Chaucer 
discussed in MLN, xxxttt, 276 and 437 (see the Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, xxvir (1926), p. 95). Mr. Petersen, unlike Mr. 
Gerould and myself, can find in the Hustaces sui of the ballade 
no personal reference to the Saint to whose history he has made 
such notable contributions: he would see in these two words merely 
a sort of signature to the whole composition. I do not wish to 
argue this new proposition at this time, but merely to point out 
that the Chaucer ballade is by no means the only instance in 
which Deschamps employs his given name in what is undoubtedly 
a significant way. In 1377, at the death of Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut, the younger poet begs Péronne d’Armentiéres to receive 
him as Machaut’s successor and to consider him her loyal ami 
(Oeuvres, x1, 24). The last strophe of this ballade begins (111, 
260) : 


Eustace suis par droit nom appellé 


and a little below continues: 


Je vous pry que vous me faictes secours. 


In this conneetion, Eustace suis forms a good parallel to the 
Chaucer passage: ‘My name is rightfully Eustace (I am named 
after a Saint who was the pattern of charity; lady, be equally 
charitable and) promptly grant my request.’ Deschamps is ever 
seeking a don or an octroy from his ladies; in turn, he is forever 
offering to give himself to them (111, 343, 360, 367, 371). 

Thus I confess myself unconvinced by either Mr. Petersen or 
Mr. Gerould. The latter, in contending for Eustace as a pattern 
not of charity, but of patience and humility, seems to overlook 
the fact that in the Legenda aurea (from which Deschamps drew 
his hagiographic material; see Raynaud, in Oeuvres, x1, 194, 196, 
222) the charity of Placidus is quite prominent at the very start: 
Erat autem operibus misericordiae valde assiduus; a little later, 
Christ says to him, “ Thy alms have mounted to my presence”: 
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Elemosinae tuae coram me ascenderunt, et ob hoc veni. The 
charity of Placidus is thus the main reason for the rescue of his 
soul from paganism; in this sense, it is the central factor in the 
whole story as presented in the Légende dorée. Practically all of 
the newly-publihed metrical versions play up the hero’s alms- 
giving and charitableness; see, for example, Version x1 (p. 193), 
where a whole strophe, in the most approved manner of the Rhé- 
toriqueurs, celebrates the generosity of the Saint with the rimes 
donne, guerdonne, adonne, pardon, abandonne, par don. 


University of Chicago. T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


ET, ROSE, ELLE A VECU CE QUE VIVENT LES ROSES... 


One of the much contested points in French literary history is 
the way in which Malherbe’s most famous stanza has received :ts 
definitive form. The verse found in all French anthologies bears 
little trace of the two traditional variants, which call the heroine of 
the threnody Rosette, although her name was Marguerite du Périer.* 
While, so far, no argument has been brought up to account for 
Malherbe’s giving her that name in his Consolation a M. du Périer, 
nuless he did so for the sake of the play on words, it was unneces- 
tary to look for the origin of the celebrated lines in Montchrétien’s 
Ecossaise,? as Schultz-Gora did.* The two lines express most felici- 
tously one of the common-places of Renaissance lyricism,* and 
Menage, in his commentated edition of Malherbe,® enumerated a 
number of other parallel passages, which he found in Guarini, the 
Greek anthology, and in an epigram of Florus. The same pun, 
however, which according to Faguet,® must ultimately have seemed 


1 Deuw Versions de la Vie de Saint-Hustache envers francais du Moyen- 
Age. Edition critique par Holger Petersen. Helsingfors, 1925. 

1Lalanne, Oeuvres completes de Malherbe, Hachette, 1862, 1, p. 39 ss. 

2“ Celles-la des iardins durent moins qu’un matin,” Les Tragedies de 
Montchrétien, ed. by Petit de Julleville, Paris, Plon, 1891, p. 109. 

fr. Spr. L., xxvi, (1904) p. 928s. 

*H. Guy, Réflections sur un lieu commun, Bordeaux, Gounouilhou, 1902, 

* Les Poésies de Malherbe avec les observations de Ménage, 1698, p. 561. 
and P. Laumonier, Ronsard, Hachette, 1923, p. 578 ss. 

* Histoire de la poésie frg. de la Renaissance au Romantisme, Boivin & 
Cie, p. 282. 
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to Malherbe somewhat ludicrous in an elegy, is found in a poem 
by the great Neapolitan humanist, Giovanni Gioviano Pontano 
(1426-1503),” who influenced Ronsard to a considerable extent.® 
The four introductory lines of Pontano’s Tumulus Rosae Puellae 
Ante Diem Mortuae® express exactly the same idea as Malherbe’s 
verses by using the pun found in the two variants of Malhcrbe’s 
stanza : 

Non nomen tibi, quin omen fecere parentes, 

Dixerunt cum te, bella puella, Rosam, 


Utque rosa brevius nil est aequeve caducum, 
Sic cito, sie breviter et tua forma perit. 


There cannot be any doubt that Malherbe, through the still 
prevailing vogue of the Neo-Latin literature of the Renaissance,’° 
was familiar with the works of Pontano. The reminiscence does 
not diminish the merits of Malherbe’s art. On the contrary, it 
points out once more his forte; the conciseness of his style and the 
brevity of his poetical expression, compared with the prolixity of 
Pontano, show him again as the great master of French classical 
style. 


Marquette University. ArPAD STEINER. 


TROCHO IN EL ABENCERRAJE 


It will be reealled that in the early part of El Abencerraje,* 
included in El Inventario of Antonio de Villegas (1565), the Moor 
Abindarraez describes to his captor Rodrigo de Narvaez his love 
for the fair Jarifa whom he considered to be his sister. 


Acuérdome que entrando una siesta en la huerta, que dicen de los 
jazmines, la hallé sentada junto a la fuente, componiendo su hermosa 


* Ci. Tallarigo, G. Pontano e i suoi tempi, Naples, Morano, 1874. 

®*Laumonier, op. cit., p. 586 ss. 

® Joannis Joviani Pontani Carmina a cura di Benedetto Soldati, Florence, 
Barbera, 1902, 1, 189. 

70H. Vogler, Die literargeschichtlichen Kenntnisse, und Urteile des 
Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac, Altona, 1906, and Vissac, De la poésie latine 
en France au siécle de Louis XIV, 1862. 

2 El Abencerraje. La historia de Abindarréez y la hermosa Jarifa. 
Cambridge, 1924. 
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cabeza: miréla vencido de su hermosura, y pareciéme a Salmacis; y dije 
entre mi: Oh,; quién fuera Trocho para parecer ante esta hermosa diosa! 


The name 7'’rocho here is unintelligible, and the same may be 
said of the word Toco which appears in a corresponding passage 
in the Corénica del inclito Infante don Fernando upon which the 
version of the story published by Villegas is apparently based. 

Juan Timoneda paraphrased this passage as follows in a ballad *: 

Vila una vez en la fuente 
Que en nuestro jardin corria, 
Peinandose los cabellos 
Como oro de Alejandria; 
A la hermosa Salmacia 
En belleza parecfa. 
Dijela: ; Quién fuera tronco 
Para estar junto a esta ninfa, 
Sin quitarme jamas d’ella 
Ni de noche ni de dia !— 


It is evident that Timoneda sought to give sense to the original 
text by substituting tronco for Troco or Trocho and this led me to 
make the conjecture that the form tronco used by Timoneda was 
the correct one “ since Abindarraez might very logically wish to be 
the trunk of a tree in which his wood nymph might live in order 
to bring about the desired proximity.” * 

Another explanation has occurred to me on re-reading the fourth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Lines 285-388 deal with the love 
of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, while immediately preceding 
these mention is made of the transformation of Crocus and his 
beloved Smilax into tiny flowers. The similarity of the names 
Salmacis and Smilax seems to have created confusion in the mind 
of the author of the Corénica del inclito Infante don Fernando, 
who assigned to Crocus the place of lover of Salmacis. But in the 
printed version of the Corénica, through an error, Croco became 
Troco. The same text shows a similar confusion in the form Toin 
for Coin. 

University of Maryland. — Harry A. DEFERRARI. 


* BAR, xvi, No. 1094. 
*The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600, University 
of Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, No. 17, 
Philadelphia, 1927, p. 49. 
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Early References to Storm and Stress in German Literature. By 
Epwin H. Zeyprt, Ph. D., Indiana University Studies, vol. 
XIII, no. 71, September 1926. 


The study traces the history and development of the phrase 
“Sturm und Drang” during the last quarter of the 18th century, 
beginning with Klinger’s drama, to the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the phrase was used as the common designation of the 
well known literary movement. It also shows the extent of the move- 
ment in point of time with illustrative passages from contemporary 
literature. At the end the author gives a resumé of his results 
under twelve headings. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Zeydel did not consult Kluge’s 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung. It would have saved him 
much time and labor and would have given him a better perspective 
for his own investigations. The fifteen volumes of the Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Wortforschung comprise a treasure house of Schlag- 
worter, Modeworter, gefliigelte Worte and words of every other 
kind, as well as etymologies and points of historical grammar. 
W. Feldmann has treated the phrase “Sturm und Drang” in two 
articles, the one entitled Modeworter des 18. Jahrhunderts, vol. v1, 
p. 114f., the other entitled Uber einige gefliigelte Worte, Schlag- 
worte und Modeworter, vol. x, p. 230. In both places he gives 
a goodly number of references to the phrase in writers of the 18th 
century, repeating, to be sure, a few that Hildebrand had already 
given in the DWb. under Genie 11. In a brief discussion of 
Ladendorf’s Schlagworterbuch + Feldmann asks the question: Wo 
findet sich zuerst die literaturgeschichtliche Bezeichnung Sturm- 
und Drangperiode, die Tieck 1828 bereits geliufig ist?” Feld- 
mann also shows that the separate words Sturm and Drang ex- 
pressing strong emotion were common enough in the literature of 
the time before and after the publication of Klinger’s drama. 
Drang was also much used in compound formations, of which he 
mentions a number. 

Some of the conclusions Professor Zeydel draws are not borne 
out by the facts. There is no reason to question Klinger’s state- 
ment in his letter to Goethe that the title “Sturm und Drang” 
was forced upon him by Kaufmann. The examples given in the 
study of the use of “Sturm” in Klinger’s dramas Sturm und 
Drang and Die Zwillinge are not to the point, for they all refer 


* Randglossen zu Ladendorf, Zt. f. deutsche Wortforschung 1x, 290. 
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to the word in its physical sense, while in the phrase “Sturm und 
Drang ” “ Sturm ” is used in a figurative sense referring primarily 
to the emotions. Oskar Erdmann in his study on Klingers Dramat- 
ische Dichtungen (Kénigsberg 1877) p. 24 gives two examples 
of the figurative use of “ Sturm” and “stiirmen” in Das leidende 
Weib 1, 3 and Die neue Arria 1, 3 and one example of the use of 
“Drang” in Die neue Arria 1, 1. Feldmann calls attention to 
the use of “ Drang ” in the last scene of the play Sturm und Drang. 
But there is a considerable difference between the occasional use 
of “Sturm” and of “Drang” and the succinct phrase “Sturm 
und Drang.” R. M. Werner in the Zeitschrift fiir die dsterretch- 
ischen Gymnasien 1879, p. 293 refers to “ Stiirmer in Das leidende 
Weib, 11, 1 and to “stiirmen” in Die neue Arria 1 4, but he 
believes that the phrase originated with Lavater and quotes two 
passages from Lavater’s letters to Herder: “aus Sturm und 
Gedringe heraus” (1773) and “aus dem Sturm der Erbtheilung, 
der Reiseanstalten und einer unausstehlichen Gedrangheit heraus ” 
(1774). Though the first phrase approaches closely to the title of 
Klinger’s play and though some historians of German literature, 
like Sauer, have adopted Werner’s view, one must agree with Feld- 
mann when he says:? “ Diese Belege geben allerdings von bemer- 
kenswerten Vorfahren des Modewortes “ Sturm und Drang” Kunde, 
aber dieses selbst in seiner knappen Zuspitzung enthalten sie doch 
nicht! Die beiden Wérter mit Nebenbildungen—besonders “ Drang ” 
—waren in den %0er und 80er Jahren des 18. Jahrhunderts sehr 
beliebt—die beriihmte Verbindung miissen wir nach wie vor als 
bewusste Neuschépfung Kaufmanns betrachten.” So far, at least, 
the exact wording of the phrase has not been found before the 
time when Kaufmann suggested it to Klinger as title of his play. 

On page 40 of the study we find the statement “ that, contrary 
to Hildebrand’s belief, the term “Sturm und Drang” was in use 
even in the eighteenth century,—as a slogan as early as 1777, and 
as a set phrase in 1784 by Knigge, in 1793 by Iffland” etc. The 
statement, as it stands, does injustice to one of the most distin- 
guished Germanists of the nineteenth century. Hildebrand in the 
article Genie 11 in the DWb., as quoted in the study p. 9, says: 
“Der jetzt gangbarste Ausdruck, Sturm und Drangperiode, .. . 
ist .. . dem 18. Jahrhundert noch fremd und von spaterer literar- 
ischer Entstehung; ... Aber das 18. Jahrhundert bot den Anlass 
zu dem Ausdruck.” Hildebrand does not say the the term “ Sturm 
und Drang” is not found in the 18th century. On the contrary, 
he gives a number of references quoted by Professor Zeydel him- 
self showing the fairly widespread use of the term in the 18th 
century, but in none of the passages quoted is the phrase used 


*Ztsch. f. deutsche Wortf. v1, 114. 
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in the sense of “ Sturm- und Drangperiode” and in that sense, 
Hildebrand says, the phrase is unknown in the 18th century. Nor 
does Professor Zeydel give a reference to 18th century literature 
in which the phrase is used as the equivalent of “Sturm- und 
Drangperiode.” “Sturm- und Drang-Messware” in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek of 1785 (not 1784), vol. 60, p. 431, is not a 
reference to the literary period but it is a characterization of the 
hyper-emotional literature of the time. The context shows that 
clearly: “ Doch sind es nur abgerissene Gedanken—Sturm und 
Drang-Messware.” The phrase had become a slogan, a Schlag- 
wort, by this time, as Feldmann has shown. The same is true 
of Iffland’s statement (1793): “ich freue mich, dass die Fiirstin 
die Sturm- und Drangstiicke nicht geben lasst.” Feldmann quotes 
a similar passage from a letter of Iffland (1786): “ Die Sturm- 
und Drangstiicke haben den Geschmack am Hinfachen, Wahrer- 
habenen, fast von unsern Biihnen verdrungen.”* He very appro- 
priately calls it a “ Vorstufe zur Sturm- und Drangperiode.” but it 
is not yet the equivalent of it. Hildebrand expressed the same 
idea with the words: “Das 18. Jahrhundert bot den Anlass zu 
dem Ausdruck.” Hildebrand is in no sense guilty of a contradic- 
tion or an inaccuracy when he says that the term “Sturm- und 
Drangperiode ” is unknown in the 18th century but that it was 
altogether current in 1828, when Tieck published his essay on 
Lenz. It is the fault of Professor Zeydel’s study that it does not 
always distinguish between “Sturm und Drang” in its emotional 
sense and “Sturm und Drang” as the equivalent of “ Sturm- und 
Drangperiode.” 

The only early passage referring to the literary period quoted 
by Professor Ze¥del is the one from A. W. Schlegel’s Geschichte 
der romantischen Literatur and that belongs to the beginning of 
the 19th century (1803-4). A number of years ago I called atten- 
tion to this passage in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung 
xiv, 18. In the same article I quoted a passage from the 17th 
number of the Swedish periodical Polyfem (Stockholm 1810) in 
which the Swedish Romanticist L. Hammarskiéld used the expres- 
sion “ Sturm- und Drangperiode.” He must have gotten it from 
his German reading or from personal contact with German literati. 
A. W. Schlegel used the term a few years before his Berlin lectures 
in his essay on Biirger (1800) published in Charakteristiken und 
Kritiken, vol. 11, 1801: “Nachdem die sogenannte Sturm- und 
Drangperiode in den siebziger Jahren des Jahrhunderts ausgetobt.” * 


3 Ztsch. f. deutsche Wortf. 1x, 290. 

*I am quoting from A. W. Schlegel’s Kritische Schriften, Berlin 1828, 
Il, 3, where the essay appears with the date 1800. Cf. also Boecking’s 
edition of A. W. Schlegels Stimmtliche Werke vit, 66. 
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Erdmann ° finds “ Sturm und Drang” used as current name for 
the literary period in an essay of the Hallische Literaturzettung 
1805, 2. P. 153. He does not quote the passage and I am unable 
to verify it. It seems to have been used in a satirical sense, as 
appears from the names of the ten literary periods into which the 
essay divides German literature of the time. Loeper in his notes 
to Dichtung und Wahrheit (14. Buch, Anm. 531) makes the state- 
ment that the Duchess Anna Amalia of Weimar had been the first 
to apply the name to the literary period, but as he gives no proof, 
the mere statement carries no conviction. 

Goethe does not use “Sturm und Drang” as name of the 
literary period in the third and fourth parts of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, where he describes that period of his life. It occurs 
however in his conversations with Eckermann, as Feldmann has 
pointed out: * “ wie schwer es gefallen, aus der sogenannten Sturm- 
und Drangperiode sich zu einer héhern Bildung zu retten.” (Feb. 
10, 1829). When in the 14th book of Dichtung und Wahrheit 
Goethe says of Klinger “ vielmehr musste er sich durchstiirmen, 
durchdringen,” he had in mind, not the literary period, but Klin- 
ger’s play, as he himself admitted to Riemer.’ Why Goethe never 
used “Sturm und Drang” as name of the period in his auto- 
biography, it is impossible to say. The third part was published 
in 1814, when the name was probably not so generally used as a 
little later, but the fourth part assumed its final form at a time 
when, according to Tieck, the name had become a “ stehender 
Beiname.” Gruber in Wielands Leben (1828) also uses the phrase 
in reference to the literary movement: “ Die Periode hat man die 
Genieperiode, oder auch nach dem Titel eines Klingerschen Dramas 
aus jener Zeit die Sturm- und Drang-Periode genannt.” ® 

Professor Zeydel is under a misapprehension when he says in 
his Prefatory Note that there is “a generally prevalent belief that 
the term “Sturm und Drang,” as a designation for the literary 
movement, owes its inception to this essay,” that is Tieck’s essay 
on Lenz, 1828. So far as I can see, this erroneous view is found 
only in the passage from Porterfield’s Outline of German Roman- 
ticism quoted on p. 7 of the study. Hildebrand states distinctly 
that the expression in 1828, when used by Tieck, was “ vdllig 
gangbar,” he simply had not been able to find it in an earlier 
work. Feldmann and Erdmann refer to the phrase as having been 
in use before 1828. 

The statement on page 40 “that ‘Sturm und Drang’ (i.e. as 
designation of the literary movement) does not become the fixed, 


Uber F. M. Klingers dramatische Dichtungen, Koénigsberg 1877, p. 25. 
* Zeitsch, f. deutsche Wortf. v1, 115. 

™Cf. Loeper, Dichtung und Wahrheit, m1, Anm. 531 and Testrevision, 
* Feldmann, Zeitsch. f. deutsche Wortf. x, 230. 
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standard phrase before Scherer” is so new and startling that it 
challenges examination. Scherer in his Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur gives to the chapter treating the Storm and Stress move- 
ment the heading Revolution und Aufklirung. In the chapter 
itself he uses “ Sturm und Drang” as name of the literary move- 
ment five times (7th ed., pp. 501, 503, 505, 514, 525), once (p. 
510) he uses the phrase in its emotional sense, but he also uses 
the term Revolution (pp. 501, 514), litterarische Revolution (pp. 
505, 511), revolutionire Jugend (516). The term had been used 
by previous historians of German literature, as Professor Zeydel 
himself points out. Koberstein in the Grundriss der Geschichte 
der deutschen Nationallitteratur, 4th ed., 1856, vol. 11, p. 1379 
says: “das Zeitalter der Originalgenies oder die Sturm-und Drang- 
periode unserer Litteratur.” In the index p. 1945 he gives 
“Sturm-und Drangperiode” in heavy type. It is clear that to 
him and to his numerous readers the phrase was entirely familiar. 
In the fifth edition of Koberstein revised by Bartsch we find the 
phrase six times on the first 175 pages of the fourth volume (1873) 
(pp. 29, 82, 111 twice, 136, 168), of which Professor Zeydel him- 
self mentions three examples. That can hardly be called “ spas- 
modic use.” If Bartsch, Koberstein, Gervinus and others also 
use “ Genie,” “ Originalgenie,” “ Kraftmainner,” “ Originalképfe,” 
“ Genialitat ” and other expressions, it does not signify that they 
are trying to avoid the use of “Sturm und Drang” or that it is 
not a standard phrase with them, but that they wished to convey 
different ideas, for none of these expressions is the equivalent of 
“Sturm und Drang” and the latter phrase could not be substi- 
tuted without changing the thought. The third edition of Kober- 
stein (1837), which is in one volume and therefore much smaller 
than the enlarged fourth and fifth editions, does not give the 
phrase in the index nor, so far as I can see, in the text. The 
second edition of Vilmar’s Geschichte der deutschen National- 
Literatur (1847) gives Sturm- und Drangperiode in the index 
and as heading of pp. 529 and 530, thereby making the phrase 
far more prominent than is done by Scherer in his history which 
appeared several decades later. To Vilmar it is a perfectly familiar 
phrase. P. 529 “die Periode der Originalgenies, auch nach einem 
Drama Klingers die Sturm- und Drangperiode genannt”; p. 533 
“jene Sturm- und Drangzeit”; p. 545 “Goethes erste Dichter- 
periode fallt ganz mit der Geniezeit, der Sturm- und Drangperiode 
zusammen ”; p. 580 “Schiller beschloss mit seinen Erstlingswer- 
ken die Genieperiode . . . nahm aber als der Spiatling dieser Sturm- 
und Drangzeit mehr Elemente derselben in sein spiteres Dichten 
und Leben mit hiniiber,” on the same page: “irgend einer aus 
dem altern Sturm- und Dranggeschlecht”; p. 644 “von diesem 
Stiicke (Klingers) bekam die ganze Genieperiode den noch heute 
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in der Literaturgeschichte iiblichen Namen Sturm- und Drang- 
periode.” Professor Zeydel admits that the term is quite current 
in Vilmar, but why, in view of what has been stated, a place of 
special importance in connection with the use of this term should 
be assigned to Scherer, it is difficult to understand. 

“ Fixed, standard phrase,” obviously cannot mean “ the phrase 
exclusively used,” for Professor Zeydel shows himself that modern 
historians of literature, like Wohlthat, Robertson, R. M. Meyer, 
use also other names for the period. Erich Schmidt, a pupil of 
Scherer, calls Lenz and Klinger, in the title of his monograph, 
“zwei Dichter der Geniezeit.” Alois Bernt’s Deutsche Interatur- 
geschichte (1920) says p. 8%: “Es war die Zeit des Sturmes und 
Dranges, die Zeit der Originalgenies.” A. Koster, in an academic 
program entitled Die allgemeinen Tendenzen der Geniebewegung 
wm 18 Jahrhundert (1912) thinks (p. 1) that the whole period 
had better be called “Genieperiode,” as was done in the 18th 
century; the name “Sturm und Drang” he would use only in 
regard to the few years of the mid-seventies. In the program 
itself he uses “ Geniezeit,” “Geniebewegung” much more fre- 
quently than “Sturm und Drang.” But if “fixed, standard 
phrase ” is to mean the most commonly used phrase, Vilmar must 
be mentioned before Scherer, also Koberstein and Bartsch. The 
phrase is the most commonly used name for the period long before 
Scherer, a fact to which Tieck bears testimony in 1828, when he 
calls “ Sturm-und Drangperiode ” “ der stehende Beiname.” 

A few citations from histories of German literature of the first 
half of the nineteenth century will further show that. I have no 
doubt they could easily be multiplied. Hermann Marggraff, 
Deutschlands jiingste Interatur und Culturepoche, Leipzig 1839, 
p- 78 “die Rauber waren das erste Buch aus der Sturm- und 
Drangperiode, welches von einem Biirger der gallischen Republik 
ins Franzdésische iibersetzt wurde”; p. 81 “in den Mannern der 
Sturm- und Drangperiode ”; p. 73 “ sie war aber auch die Zeit des 
Genies, des Sturmes und Dranges.” In F. A. Pischon’s Leitfaden 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, %th ed., Berlin 1843, p. 
129 we have as heading of a section in heavy type “ Die sogenannte 
Sturm- und Drangperiode,” the phrase appears twice on this page; 
p- 133 we have “ Goethes Sturm- und Drangperiode.” The little 
manual uses no other name for the period. J. W. Schaefer, Hand- 
buch der Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Bremen 1844, p. 268 
“die Dramen von Lenz, Maler Miiller und Klinger . . . welche am 
besten in das Verstiindnisz der Sturm- und Drangperiode ein- 
fiihren ; p. 267 we find “die stiirmische Genieperiode.” Johannes 
Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1854, 
p. 84 “ Man hat die Zeit .. . die Sturm- und Drangperiode unserer 
Literatur genannt und zwar sehr bezeichnend.” 
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Hildebrand in the DWb under Genie 11 states that he looked in 
vain for the expression in Wolfgang Menzel’s Deutsche Literatur 
1828. The first edition is not accessible to me, but in the second 
edition (Stuttgart 1836), Part IV, p. 98, chapter 12 dealing with 
the period has the heading Die Stiirmer und Drainger, which shows 
that Menzel must have been familiar with “Sturm und Drang” 
as name of the literary period; p. 108 “die meisten Stiirmer und 
Dranger und nachherigen Romantiker”; p. 98 “begann gleich- 
zeitig . . . ein unbestimmter ‘Sturm und Drang’ der Geister,” 
here the phrase is used in its emotional sense, not in reference 
to the literary period; p. 129 “ Wahrend ‘der Sturm und Drang’ 
in Schiller die erhabenste Richtung nahm,” here also the emotional 
sense may be present, but the use of the definite article points to 
the literary period. An early instance is found in Hellmuth 
Winter’s Literirgeschichte der Sprach- Dicht- und Redekunst der 
Deutschen, Berlin 1821, p. 22% “Klinger gehért zu den vater- 
liandischen Dichtern, durch deren geniale Kraft und excentrisches 
Streben jene neue Periode unserer schénen Literatur geschaffen 
wurde, welche man nach dem Titel eines Klingerschen Schauspiels 
die Sturm- und Drangperiode benannt hat.” No other name of 
the period is found in Winter’s book, so far as I can see, except 
that the first period in Goethe’s life is called “die sentimentale 
Kraftperiode” (p. 178). Franz Horn in Die schéne Litteratur 
Deutschlands wihrend des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin und Stettin 
1812) uses the expression on p. 187, a passage that escaped Hilde- 
brand’s search: “ Dennoch meinen wir, man solle die Periode der 
Empfindsamkeit, die seltsam genug, mit der Sturm- und Drang- 
Epoche Hand in Hand geht, nicht allzuvornehm belicheln.” 

It may not be~amiss to add a few early instances of the use of 
the phrase taken from 18th century writings. Niéirnbergische 
gelehrte Zeitung auf das Jahr 1778, p. 83: “Es war uns ein 
wahres Vergniigen, unter so vielem Gewirre, Sturm und Drang 
und kolossalischen Karikaturen, an ihm einen Mann zu finden, 
der sich naher an die Natur hilt.” Niéirnbergische gelehrte Zeitung 
1781, p. 417: “ Die Steckenpferde der Empfindsamkeit, des Sturms 
und Drangs sind, Gottlob! jetzt grésstentheils von den Biicher- 
machern so steif und lahm geritten, dass man selten mehr, als 
Knaben oder Kranke, damit auf die Leipziger Messe traben sieht.” 
In both passages the phrase has a satirical implication. Nach- 
richten zum Nutzen und Vergniigen, Stuttgart 1781, (the year 
when Schiller was connected with this paper) p. 243: “ Arme 
Jugend von Calverton! . . . wie wenig werden sie von Herzens 
Sturm und Drang... zu sagen wissen.”*® In all three passages, 


®Cf. Minor, Der junge Schiller als Journalist. Vierteljahrsschrift fir 
Literaturgeschichte, 11, 376, 1889. 
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as also in the one quoted by Professor Kurrelmeyer in M. L. N. 
XLII, 176, the phrase is used not in the sense of “Sturm- und 
Drangperiode,” but in reference to excessive emotionalism or strong 
inspiration. They merely corroborate what Feldmann has shown, 
that the phrase very quickly became a slogan, a Schlagwort. 

The earliest use of the phrase in the sense of “ Sturm- und 
Drangperiode ” is found in the two passages from A. W. Schlegel 
quoted above belonging to the years 1800 and 1803. As Schlegel 
in his essay on Biirger (1800) says expressly “die sogenannte 
Sturm- und Drangperiode,” we may infer with certainty that the 
term in this sense was used before 1800. Sometime, no doubt, a 
passage from 18th century literature will be recorded. 

It was the name most commonly applied to the movement in 
the time of Tieck, long before Scherer. If that statement needed 
any further proof, we find it in Carlyle. In his essay on State 
of German Literature published in 1827, a year before Tieck’s 
essay on Lenz, he says regarding this movement: “ This literary 
period is cailed the Sturm- und Drang- Zeit, the Storm- and Stress- 
Period; for great indeed was the woe and fury of these Power- 
men.” In his study of contemporary German literature Carlyle 
had come across this name as the most common and the most 
characteristic, and so he adopted it. 

That “Sturm und Drang” proved more: popular than other 
names that were given to the movement in the 18th century, is due 
to its brevity, pointedness, picturesqueness and suggestiveness, but 
it has never entirely replaced the earlier names. In English 
Carlyle’s rendering “storm and stress” has completely crowded 
out the other rendering “storm and pressure,” not only on account 
of the great authority of the translator, but even more on account 
of its alliterative expressiveness. C. C. Felton in his translation 
of Wolfgang Menzel’s German Literature (Boston 1840) vol. 111, 
p. 134 renders Menzel’s chapter heading Die Stiirmer und Dranger 
by “The Storm and Pressure Period” and Menzel’s “ein unbes- 
timmter “Sturm und Drang”” by “an indefinite “storm and 
pressure ””; Thomas Gordon in his translation (Oxford 1840) 
Iv, 84 has “The Stormers and Pressers” and “an undecided 
“storm and pressure.” ” This phrasing is also used by Longfellow 
in Hyperion (1839) 11. vitr. “in the very “storm and pressure 
period ” of his indiscreet enthusiasm.” ?° 


A. WAtz. 
Harvard University. 


1° Quoted in WN. H. D. s. v. storm. 
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Keats and Shakespeare, A Study of Keats’ Poetic Life from 1816 
to 1820, by JOHN MippLeETON Murry. Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 


Shakespeare in France, Criticism, Voltaire to Victor Hugo, by 
C. M. Hartnzs, M. A., Late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
CHARLES OLDHAM Shakespeare Scholar, and Harness Prize- 
man, in the University of Cambridge. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York, 1925. 


Shakespeare, A Survey, by E. K. CoampBers. New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926. 


Ben Jonson’s Art: Elizabethan Life and Literature as Reflected 
Therein, by EstHER CLoupbMAN Dunn, Ph. D. [London], 
Associate Professor of English in Smith College. Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Printed for Smith College, 1925. 


Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, A series of studies dealing with 
the authorship of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Plays, 
by H. Duepatze Syxes. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1924. 


Mr. Murry’s book, unquestionably a very important one, throws 
new light upon Keats. The title is a little misleading. Originally 
Mr. Murry desired to write a book on the poetic development of 
Shakespeare. As a preliminary, he made a study of the poetic 
development of Keats, because such a study would define certain 
problems and settle certain questions which could be more easily 
handled in that way. Embarked on this task, Mr. Murry discov- 
ered that the poetic development of Keats itself presented a major 
problem, to be studied for its own sake. Hence this book, into 
which Shakespeare does not directly enter, but in which “ reference 
to Shakespeare is implicit in every page” (p. 12), partly because 
Mr. Murry believes that Shakespeare and Keats, being essentially 
akin, underwent essentially the same poetic development, and 
partly because of the profound influence which the personality of 
Shakespeare, somehow felt by Keats (cf. p. 5-6), had upon the 
younger poet. In so brief a notice as this little can be done save 
to outline the thesis and to make one or two pertinent comments. 

Mr. Murry expounds to us the poetic development of Keats from 
1816 to 1820. He proposes to show that Keats was a “pure poet,” 
who rose through experience and poetic intuition to an “ accept- 
ance ” of the universe in which beauty and truth are identified, 
each being as it were the mark or sign of the other. In Sleep and 
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Poetry Keats asserted that he already possessed a “ vast idea,” 
that, namely, of the true “end and aim” of poetry. As yet, how- 
ever, this idea was but a momentary and vague intuition, at the 
height of which he could not maintain himself. His poetic develop- 
ment consisted of the struggle between different conceptions of 
poetry, a struggle by which he gave body and form to this vast idea, 
until he rejected romance for the higher realism which is truth, 
and found truth and beauty at one in the vision of the universe 
as a perfect harmony. Keats, had he lived, would have embodied 
truth and beauty, thus perceived, in dramatic poetry; to write 
plays had become his steadfast purpose. 


One is loth to interpose a comment; but the occasions are rare when 
we can watch a pure poet in the act of creative perception. And surely 
we cannot fail to see what is happening, what has happened. The truth 
which Keats is discovering is a terrible truth, but it is being made beau- 
tiful. Or more exactly, this beauty which Keats is discovering and re- 
vealing in life is the truth. He is discovering the harmony which unites 
man to the animal universe; he is revealing to himself and to us that 
things must be as they are. Our good and our evil are but partial; were 
our good—‘ disinterestedness "—to prevail, the strange beauty of life would 
be gone. In this vision is that ‘ love of good and ill,’ which he had despaired 
to attain; for now good and evil are seen as a larmony and loved as a 
harmony. This is no conjuring trick by which beautiful words are made 
to throw a gleam over an ordinary thought; this beauty emanates from 
the instantaneous recognition by the poetic mind of a truth which it 
alone can perceive. At this moment we are perhaps as near to the 
actual miracle of great poetry as we may ever approach it; for this is 
poetic comprehension in act (p. 119-120). 


In explaining the stages of this poetic development, Mr. Murry 
makes use of the poems, the letters, and the known facts of Keats’ 
life. His fundamental principle is that Keats means what he says 
and that critics have hitherto often been superficial in their judg- 
ment because they have neglected this fact. Since, however, Keats 
was a “pure poet,” that is, one whose thought, different from 
that which we call rational, “ moves organically from concrete per- 
ception to concrete perception, from image to image, from simili- 
tude to similitude” (p. 120), and since in the letters Keats is 
compelled to employ the language of rational thought to express 
conclusions reached by the other process, Mr. Murry finds that the 
important passages in the letters must be subjected to subtle inter- 
pretation, as is also true of those passages in the poems that are 
crucial for his thesis. 

In explaining difficult or puzzling passages in the poems and 
letters Mr. Murry has been conspicuously candid and I found 
hardly any in which his interpretations seemed oversubtle or 
mistaken, though I confess I should wish more time for careful 
study before accepting Mr. Murry’s exposition in every instance. 
That his account must be accepted in its general outlines I am con- 
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fident, and I am the more confident because the book has the 
distinguishing merit of being free from any taint of “ psycho- 
analysis,” upon which Mr. Murry has a note (p. 230) that could 
hardly be bettered. 

What I have said does not mean that I find in Mr. Murry’s 
book no grounds for disagreement. On the contrary I find many, 
but they are not grounds for disagreement bearing upon the cor- 
rectness of his account of Keats’ poetic development. Entwined 
with this account is a view of life, are threads of religion and 
philosophy, and here I should often disagree with Mr. Murry, some- 
times with that same passionate indignation (p. 75) which he feels 
toward the attitude of patronage which so many writers on Keats 
have adopted. These threads of religion and philosophy, of course, 
cannot be entirely dissociated. The religious thread is mystical, a 
word used with no such sense of reproach as Mr. Murry seems to 
apprehend. Who can hold a brief against mysticism in an age 
that accepts so generally such mystical entities as “the forces of 
Nature ” or “the social organism”? Yet to accept that mystic 
vision of the universal harmony which Keats attained as an answer 
complete or even finat, as Mr. Murry appears to think it, would be 
to neglect some of the most important aspects of our human experi- 
ence. Can any one rest satisfied with the conclusion that what- 
ever is, is right, even though reached by this road? The Universe 
is, no doubt, to be “accepted ” as a fact, but man may, and indeed 
must, judge it. At the same time Mr. Murry seems somewhat to 
misapprehend the nature of rational thought. Thus he says on 
page 135, “Rational thought assumes that reality is rational.” 
(The italics are Mr. Murry’s.) Of course, rational thought makes 
no such assumption as this, whatever assumptions particular ration- 
alists may have made in the interest of their own doctrines. This 
is not the place, however, to discuss Mr. Murry’s religion or his 
philosophy. 


Mr. Haines divides his essay, besides Introduction and Conclu- 
sion, into four sections: “ Before Voltaire,” in which, after a few 
introductory remarks, he mentions the known French references to 
Shakespeare before the time of Voltaire; 11, “The Eighteenth 
Century (1734-1778),” concerned with the history of Voltaire’s 
criticism of Shakespeare and its influence, the translations of La 
Place and Le Tourneur, and the “ War about Shakespeare ;” 111, 
“From the Death of Voltaire to the French Romantic Revival 
(1778-1821),” in which we encounter the adaptions of Ducis and 
others, and such names as Madame de Stiel, Chateaubriand, 
Nodier, Geoffroy, and Constant; tv, “ The Romantic Period (1821- 
1870),” wherein the central figure is Victor Hugo, against the 
background of Guizot, Stendhal, De Vigny, Lamartine, and others. 
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To survey a hundred and fifty years in little more than a hundred 
and fifty pages demands a style at once vigorous and summary. 
‘his Mr. Haines possesses, and consequently his writing is always 
interesting. It means also that he must neglect shading and must 
draw his contrasts sharply and without atmosphere, drawbacks in 
large measure unavoidable. -His account of Voltaire’s Discours 
sur la Tragédte, which I took occasion to compare with the original, 
is in the main satisfactory and shows ability to get below the 
surface. Yet he is not always careful to avoid small inaccuracies 
in representing Voltaire’s thought. For instance, it is not accurate 
to say (p. 10) that Voltaire believes that “an interesting specta- 
cle is easier to produce than great poetry,” and then to comment: 
“This may be doubted, for it appears easy enough to write a 
fine dramatic poem which is quite unactable.” What Voltaire says 
is: “Il est certain qu’il est plus difficile de bien écrire que de 
mettre sur le théaitre des assassinats, des roues, des potences, des 
sorciers, et des revenants.” Nor is it accurate to say that to 
Voltaire Addison’s Cato was a perfect tragedy, save for the intro- 
duction of a love-intrigue” (p. 12) since he complains also of 
“scénes décousues” and “une conspiration inutile 4 la piéce,” 
and remarks that “la barbarie et Virrégularité du théatre de 
Londres ont percé jusque dans la sagesse d’Addison.” Mr. 
Haines arranges his material very clearly, and with a good sense 
of proportion; he thinks for himself and displays analytical power 
and sound judgment. His essay may be recommended to any one 
wishing to obtain a general view of the history of Shakespeare 
criticism in France, and it may be consulted with profit by the 
specialist. 

Mr. Chambers’s book I found somewhat disconcerting. On read- 
ing in the Preface that it consisted of a reprint of the introduc- 
tions written for the separate volumes of the Red Letter Shake- 
speare, published by Messrs. Blackie & Son between 1904 and 
1908, I prepared myself for a series of popular introductions writ- 
ten with the easy competence and the pleasant style that naturally 
belong to this eminent scholar. And some of the introductions 
answer well enough to that description. But what would the 
ordinary purchaser of that edition make of the chapter on Titus 
Andronicus, which consists in part of a severe arraignment in 
quite too caustic terms of the lack of scientific method characteristic 
of the writing of English literary history and for the rest of an 
outline of the method which must be adopted if the problem of this 
play is to be solved, the outlook for the solution being meanwhile 
considered gloomy, if not hopeless? This valuable chapter should 
be read and pondered by many persons, among whom, how- 
ever, is not the general reader. Nor would our typical purchaser 
be likely to possess the knowledge requisite to appreciate the re- 
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marks (pp. 26 ff., 45 ff.) on farce as historically distinguishable into 
two types, one of which is really a variety of comedy. He might 
feel more at home in the pages discussing the wellnigh convincing 
suggestion that Shakespeare’s personal and professional interest in 
Richard III centered in making Richard a consummate actor, the 
cue being taken from the dissimulation characteristic of the Machi- 
avellian villain. These illustrations show that the specialist in 
Elizabethan drama ought to read the book, and that the Oxford 
Press did well in reprinting these twenty-year-old introductions. 
Yet the question still obtrudes itself: For whom is the book in- 
tended? For the reader of this review it contains much that 
is familiar (though not commonplace). For the general reader it 
contains much that is abstruse or technical. It remains true that 
both will gain from it, the former, I suspect, most. At the same 
time, he will feel not infrequent dissatisfaction. What Mr. Cham- 
bers says about The Two Gentlemen of Verona is well enough as 
far as it goes, but surely there should have been given a hint of 
the fact that some of the difficulties the modern reader encounters 
in the play arise out of Shakespeare’s acceptance (at least for the 
purposes of his play) of the traditional ethical superiority of 
friendship to love. The rivalry of those two emotions on the 
Elizabethan stage is interesting, instructive, and important, inter- 
esting in itself, instructive of the relation between traditional 
ethics and the representation of life, and important as explana- 
tory of much that would otherwise be extremely puzzling. The 
remarks (pp. 78f.) about Shakespeare’s use of the supernatural are 
so obviously of the nineteenth century that they sound strange 
coming from an historical critic of Mr. Chambers’s status. Much 
less than justice~is done the author of The Troublesome Raigne 
(p. 101), not to be sure as a poet, which he was not, but as a 
playwright. All such defects, however, are far outweighed by a 
pervading quality that cannot in these days be too highly valued, 
namely, a soundness of judgment that detects the vagaries of 
“temperamental” interpretation (p. 95), renders Mr. Chambers 
proof (p. 127) against the pure relativism that deprives literary 
judgments and definitions of all real content, and (p. 146) points 
out how important it is to correct the excesses of aesthetic criticism 
by constant recourse to the ascertainable facts. It does not, I re- 
gret to say, prevent Mr. Chambers from finding symbolism in what 
seem to the present writer quite unlikely places. 


Miss Dunn discusses Jonson and his art in relation to the Court, 
to the Contemporary Stage, to Scholarship and Contemporary 
Scholars, to Non-Dramatic Poetry, and to the Life of the Time. 
Her book is an interesting, but not remarkable, survey of Jonson’s 
work from these points of view. Whoever wishes to know what 
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Jonson thought and said on such matters will find this a convenient 
classified collection of materials. A number of suggestive remarks 
occur from time to time, but the author verges often upon the 
commonplace. Her presentation of Jonson’s personality is quite 
unsatisfactory. The man himself never emerges. In the first 
chapter Miss Dunn makes too much play with words like “ grace- 
ful” and “engaging” (“wicked” and “tremendous” are also 
worked very hard by Miss Dunn) in her account of Jonson’s rela- 
tions with the upper classes, and the total effect of the chapter is 
misleading. Jonson takes on somewhat the aspect of a parlor poet, 
whereas he was anything but that. The best part of the book is 
perhaps chapter 111, in which Miss Dunn well brings out the adven- 
turous quality in Elizabethan scholarship and exhibits Jonson’s 
own scholarship in its essence as an interpretation of life. Per- 
haps she goes a little too far at this point. Jonson was no pedant, 
but he was at times pedantic. Least satisfactory is chapter Iv, 
which may not improperly be called superficial. There are 
several bad misprints, e. g., “illusion,” p. 3. The frontispiece 
gives us a hitherto unpublished portrait of Jonson, which seems 
to be a poor copy of the Honthorst masterpiece. There are a 
number of small inaccuracies and mistakes, of which I append 
several examples. 

The statement (p. vi) that in 1918 “came the first volume of 
the definitive edition of Jonson’s Works under the editorship of 
Simpson and Herford ” is not true. The ingenious attempt (p. xv, 
note) to give a merely comic turn to the famous line, “ By tis 
good, and if you like’t, you may,” must be pronounced a failure. 
Miss Dunn says (ibid.) : “ Crites very name is an abstract quality ” ; 
but xpern7s means “a judge,” which is not an abstract quality. 
There is little reason for the remark (p. 3) that Jonson, when 
referring to King James’ Demonology in his notes on The Masque 
of Queens, “makes an allusion to a learned source, of which the 
King had probably never heard.” James appears to have been 
familiar with the standard literature of the subject, as we might 
expect. Likewise gratuitous is the suggestion (p. 4) that James 
might have “urged ” Prince Henry to ask Jonson to supply notes 
to this masque “so that he might see Jonson’s sources on a sub- 
ject in which he was much interested.” One smiles at the 
thought of James I thus shyly contriving access to the stores of 
Jonson’s knowledge. There is no reason to suppose (p. 10) that 
Jonson was visible to the spectafors when he turned the globe in 
the Masque of Hymen. On p. 60, Legend should be Legacy. On 
p. 61 Mare Inclausum should be Mare Clausum. It is misleading 
(p. 63) to say that the “enthusiasm” of Elizabethan translators 
“drove them into inaccuracies.” for their inaccuracies should be 
viewed in the light of their well-defined theories of translation (see 
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Int. to Spingarn’s Seventeenth Century Critical Essays). The 
discussion of Jonson’s attitude toward translation (p. 77) would 
also have benefited from a perusal of Spingarn, for, if there is 
anything certain, it is that Chapman and Jonson belonged to dif- 
ferent schools. In Jonson’s remarks on Raleigh (p. 64) there is 
not implied any accusation of being high-handed with facts. 


Mr. Sykes’ Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama is entirely devoted 
to problems of uncertain or unknown authorship. It contains ten 
articles and an appendix. The appendix is made up of brief notes 
on thirty-six plays; in each case Mr. Sykes states such results as 
his studies enabled him to attain, and gives references to the many 
articles, chiefly in Notes and Queries, in which he has discussed 
most of these plays. The body of the book is made up of ten 
articles, of which nine have previously appeared, and one (Webster’s 
“ Appius and Virginia”) is new. One article deals with Field’s 
share in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays. The others consider 
the authorship of more than a dozen dramas or parts of dramas. 

I summarize briefly the conclusions reached. In Timon Shake- 
speare worked over a play or draft of a play by Day and Middle- 
ton. Samuel Rowley wrote The Famous Victories, was part-author 
of A Shrew and the Additions to Faustus, and had some share in 
Orlando Furioso and Wily Beguiled. Peele wrote Alphonsus of 
Germany. Dekker, Haughton, and Day wrote Lust’s Dominion. 
Appius and Virginia is Webster’s. The Fair Maid of the Inn is 
by Webster and Massinger. Webster and Middleton wrote Any- 
thing for a Quiet Life. The Queen is Ford’s, as is also The 
Spanish Gipsy. (In several instances the ascriptions are not 
original with Mr. Sykes). ; 

Mr. Sykes reaches most of his conclusions through a study of 
language. No doubt, he employs arguments based on other 
considerations, but they chiefly appear- as introductory or con- 
firmatory. Of the diligence and acuteness which he displays in 
assembling his materials and of his ingenuity in arranging them 
clearly and forcibly, students of the Elizabethan drama hardly 
need to be reminded. In every article he builds up a strong argu- 
ment, based on the use of words, on stylistic mannerisms, on 
parallels of thought and imagery. It is here impossible to examine 
these articles separately. Their convincingness will depend in 
some measure upon how far in each instance the reader has already 
espoused some different solution of the particular problems, or 
upon how far he has been prejudiced against arguments of this 
nature by the extravagant and ill-judged use that has often been 
made of them. Their convincingness will also depend somewhat 
upon the attitude the reader takes toward the -value of evidence 
of authorship derived from a study of vocabulary. Not every- 
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one who uses evidence of this kind asks himself just what such 
evidence can be expected to prove. For instance, there has been 
from time to time a great deal of use made of the single-word test, 
und conclusions of import have been based on it. The present 
reviewer believes that the single-word test is worthless because it 
involves circular reasoning. Mr. Sykes employs it occasionally, 
but it does not occupy a very prominent place. He lays much 
more stress on what he regards as demonstrable stylistic man- 
nerisms in phrases and in sentence structure and upon peculiar 
similarities of thought, imagery, and treatment of situations. With 
regard to evidence of this sort no general rule can be laid down, 
but several cautions should be observed. It is obvious that one 
writer’s stylistic mannerism may have momentarily influenced 
another writer, that one writer’s striking metaphor in striking 
language may have been consciously or unconsciously recalled by 
another writer, that writers then did not look upon borrowing and 
imitation with our present severity, and that the extraordinary 
demand for a rapid succession of new plays would tend to make 
many writers less attentive to such matters than would otherwise 
be the cause. I do not accuse Mr. Sykes of neglecting these cau- 
tions, and in general he handles his evidence with judgment and 
with praiseworthy avoidance of exaggeration. Yet from time to 
time I felt that more allowance might have been made for the 
alternatives they suggest. When, for instance. he disposes (p. 96) 
of Robertson’s evidence for other hands than Peele’s in Alphonsus 
by saying : “ but then Peele was an imitative writer,” it crosses one’s 
mind that perhaps some of his own evidence might be disposed 
of similarly. Ought we not to remember that round about 1590 
we have in a small city a group of playwrights actively writing 
plays for a small number of companies of actors, that these play- 
wrights must have been well acquainted among themselves, that 
they were constantly meeting at taverns and ordinaries, and that 
they were constantly hearing one another’s plays at the theatres? 
And should we not then expect plays by different authors to exhibit 
at least occasionally similarities of language, style, and imagery? 
If Webster is an “inveterate borrower” (p. 113), might there 
not have been other inveterate borrowers? Moreover, we should 
perhaps attach to the differences (cf. p. 82) as much weight as to 
the resemblances. I have much sympathy for that good old author 
Anonymous and should be glad to hear some able advocate state 
his side of the case. 
Dinsmore Brices. 

Stanford University. 
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Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640. By Evetyn May 
ABRiGHT. The Modern Language Association of America, 
Monograph Series, II (New York, D. C. Heath & Co.; London, 
Oxford University Press), 1927. Pp. 442. 


Professor Albright’s able study of the underlying conditions of 
Elizabethan dramatic publication makes an important addition to 
the Modern Language Association’s Monograph Series. Some of 
its interpretations of controversial evidence may not be universally 
accepted, but its general soundness and obvious usefulness to all 
who have to deal with textual difficulties in Shakspere and his 
fellows—that is to say, to all serious students of Elizabethan drama 
—deserves immediate and hearty recognition. 

The book supplies, primarily, a background of information and 
inference far more comprehensive and in some respects more closely 
reasoned than any hitherto available concerning the “how, why, 
and when ” of Elizabethan playbook publication, and more especial- 
ly of the effect of publishing conditions upon the form and content 
of the plays. Its thesis and secondary purpose—which in the long 
Tun so engrosses the author as virtually to take precedence over all 
other considerations—is a consistent effort to marshall the evidence 
in such a way as to confute the still “ prevalent tendency to con- 
clude that a poor text is a sure sign of piracy.” Herein and in 
her sturdy reliance upon bibliographical tests and evidence Miss 
Albright follows the light and leading (if not altogether the cau- 
tious restraint) of Mr. A. Wl. Pollard, whose preoccupation with 
the immediate problems of Shakspere’s texts made impossible the 
wider survey and more minute analysis of general publishing con- 
ditions achieved in this book. 

There remained, in spite of Mr. Pollard’s work, great need of 
just such a corrective purpose—if only it could have been kept a 
little more within bounds—as that which motivates Miss Albright’s 
thesis. Publishing in general and piracy, according to the late 
Sir Sidney Lee and many before and after him, were one and in- 
separable; and until recent times most scholars have too readily 
fallen in with the convenient habit of holding piratical publishers 
and their henchmen responsible for all and sundry corruptions of 
dramatic texts in particular. The present work most effectively 
seconds and enlarges upon Mr. Pollard in puncturing this free and 
easy general assumption, and with it the antecedent assumption that 
the dramatic companies were always inexorably opposed to the 
printing of plays. It insists, instead, upon the sound principle 
that “each text must be fairly judged upon its own evidence” 
(p. 5). I have the feeling, however, that it overstates its case. 
In passing allusions, for example, to a “ wave of piracy” (p. 267) 
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now and then, Miss Albright would seem to admit that there was 
such a thing and that it may, presumably, have left its mark upon 
the texts; but her general treatment of the evidence and her im- 
plications throughout convey the impression that piracy as a cause 
of textual corruption was all but negligible, and that the actors had 
virtually no serious objection to printing. This, as I shall have 
occasion to indicate in glancing at the subject-matter of the several 
chapters, seems to me to be pushing a sound corrective to the 
verge of error. 

Much intricate and some illuminating detail is accumulated in 
the first two chapters. These comprise almost half the bulk but 
(though they have their points) by no means half the strength of 
the book, which, in fact, gets off to a slow start. Its opening discus- 
sion of the “ Organization * and Control of Dramatic Companies,” 
while useful in that it reviews certain basic theatrical conditions 
intimately connected with the developments in dramatic publication, 
contains—except for one section—comparatively little that is new. 
This one section, however (on “ Provincial Companies and Provin- 
cial Drama”), is excellent. It introduces some fresh materials, 
and, in general, does justice to an important subject which has been 
too generally slighted. The second chapter, on Censorship, con- 
tinues to deal with preliminaries, but these come nearer home. 
While the chapter does not, in my judgment, displace such earlier 
studies as, for example, Miss Gildersleeve’s Government Regula- 
tion of the Elizabethan Drama, it does present a fresh and shrewd 
analysis of a difficult subject and it throws some new light upon the 
subject of political satire in Elizabethan drama. 

The remainder of the book is so full of meat that it demands 
careful reading by all concerned, rather than review. A rapid sum- 
mary and brief discussion of some of the outstanding material must 
suffice here. Miss Albright holds, among other things, (1) that 
the proportion of printed, to the total of acted, plays, is by no means 
so “very small” as Lee suggested (p. 203); (2) that at least a 
dozen important Elizabethan dramatists “oversaw publication of 
some of their own plays” (p. 205); (3) that the demand for 
printed plays became increasingly large during the course of the 
years from 1580 to 1640, and that the supply, legitimate or other- 
wise, was not, to any such extent as has usually been supposed, 
proportioned by the necessities of the companies occasioned by 
plague prohibitions, restraints from acting, and the like (Ch. IV) ; 
(4) that the textual corruption rampant in Elizabethan playbooks 


2 My italics. This part of the title is a little unfortunate. The chapter 
deals with the “Status of Actors,” “Number of Companies,” and other 
external aspects of the players’ part in the general scheme of things, 
but it has little to say concerning the organic functioning of the dramatic 
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is primarily ascribable to increasingly unfavorable conditions in 
the printing trade (ruinous competition, industrial instability, and 
a steady decline in equipment, skill, and standards and ideals of 
workmanship), and to the natural human carelessness, infirmity, 
or inadvertence of authors, correctors,? and others concerned in 
publication—most of whom looked upon errata with a tolerant 
sense of the inevitable (Ch. VI); (5) that original dramatic MSS. 
instead of being, as has been supposed, destroyed or kept under 
lock and key, seem rather to have been in “ free circulation ” (p. 
294), and that these are far more likely sources of copy than the 
hypothetical pickings-up of “ traitor-actors” (p. 300) or other 
pirates; (6) that the printing of plays, whether pirated or author- 
ized, did not abrogate stage (1. e., acting) rights (pp. 217-233) ; 
(7) that for these and other reasons the dramatic companies ob- 
jected only—so far as they objected at all—to unauthorized or 
premature publication (during the first run) of plays, and that 
“there is no evidence that even this objection was general” (p. 
248). 

Miss Albright substantially proves her case for most of these 
(and related) contentions, but not, I think, without occasionally 
weakening it by claiming too much. Thus, as regards caption 
(5), the citation from the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647 
proves only that the players sometimes made private transcripts 
of “what they acted.” But these transcripts were expressly for 
their “ private friends ”—that is to say, since the players were 
probably under bond against theft of company property, hardly for 
“free circulation ” and publication. I believe, in fact, that Miss 
Albright persistently underestimates the opposition of the dramatic 
companies to publication. Unquestionably some of the companies, 
especially after 1593-94, authorized the publication of a considerable 
number of plays. But the fact that very few plays were printed 
before that time (cf. pp. 249 ff., 269) may indicate, among other 
things, that the companies did not at first take too readily to the 
idea of allowing the printed page to compete with the stage. It is 
clear, at any rate, from Heywood’s remark (p. 210) that some 
companies, so late as 1633, thought it “against their peculiar 
profit to haue [his plays] come in Print.” The strongest evidence 
of company objection to publication, as Miss Albright notes (p. 
239), is contained in the Whitefriars sharers’ agreement of 1608, 
which provides for the forfeit of all sharing rights by any member 
found guilty of stealing company “ apparell, bookes, or any other 

. commodities ” and for a specific penalty of 40 li. in case any 


2 The sections (Ch. VI) on “ Errata,” “ Proof-Reading by Author,” and 
“Standards of Typographical Accuracy” are entertaining as well as il- 
luminating. By way of poetic irony, two or three slight typographical 
inaccuracies, the only ones I have seen in the monograph, appear here 
(pp. 366, 375, 349). 
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sharer “shall... print any... playe booke now in use.” 
Though Miss Albright minimizes this evidence with the suggestion 
that it concerns merely the “temporary arrangement of one com- 
pany,” I see little reason for doubting that it was a fairly repre- 
sentative arrangement. It is not to be expected that many docu- 
ments explicitly mentioning this safeguard would survive. I think, 
however, that the same purpose, though it is not categorically stated, 
was behind the contract of Robert Dawes, who, when in 1614 he 
bound himself to act for one of Henslowe’s companies (the Lady 
Elizabeth’s Men), agreed, like the Whitefriars sharers, to “ forfeit 
. . . ffortie pounds ” if found guilty of carrying off any “ apparell 

. or any propertie belonging to the . . . company.”* Various 
other entries of Henslowe’s,* not to mention other documents,® 
suggest that some of the actors were not above helping themselves 
to company property when in need. These entries indicate that 
the companies were well-advised in safeguarding their interests. 
They give some incidental support also to the theory that besides 
apparel certain corrupt texts may haxe been filched by “ traitor 
actors ” who were unable to provide good copy except for the minor 
roles they themselves are thought to have played. Miss Albright 
has raised some valid objections (p. 300) against certain applica- 
tions of this theory, and its exponents will be well advised to take 
these objections into account. But the theory is still very much 
alive,* nor is it likely to die until some better explanation is found 
for the curious textual conditions for which it does to some degree 
account. For, as Miss Albright admits by implication (p. 384) 
the unfavorable printing and publishing conditions of the period 
do not, in the final analysis, explain all the strange corruptions of 
its dramatic texts. 

Of course such contractual provisions as those of the White- 
friars company and the Lady Elizabeth’s Men would not have 
estopped publications duly authorized by the companies; but, as 
I have already suggested, it is not difficult to understand why the 
companies, especially in the early years, might have hesitated to 
authorize publication. In the long run some of them may have 
come to feel that publication instead of hurting them might actually 
“ advertise the plays” (p. 236). In the long run, indeed, competi- 
tion may be the life of trade, but most merchant-adventurers are 


8 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 125. 

“See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 63 (and 69) concerning loans to 
Jones, Shaw, and Downton, to enable them to redeem from pawn certain 
“rich cloaks ”—‘“ weh. the stock is not to paye but thes meane.” 

5 Cf. Wallace, Three London Theaters, p. 38, concerning charges that 
Christopher Beeston stole “furniture & apparel” from Queen Anne’s Men 
in 1619. 

* Cf. Professor H. D. Gray’s “ Thomas Kyd and . . . Hamlet,” P. L. M.A. 
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more than willing, in their pioneering days, to monopolize their 
field as long as possible. 

And there is still another motive, insufficiently recognized in 
this monograph, for company opposition to publication. Miss 
Albright has demonstrated that the printing of plays did not techni- 
cally abrogate acting rights—but does it not remain true that to 
keep a live acting play out of print was the most rudimentary, the 
most obvious protection against infringement of such rights? The 
fact that printing did not legalize the infringement of acting rights 
does not alter the fact that printing removed the greatest practical 
obstacle against infringement, nor the fact that damages for in- 
fringement were all but uncollectable (cf. p. 220, n.). A chemist 
who has discovered a valuable formula or process, even though he 
has legally protected his property rights therein and is free to sue 
invaders of these rights, is none the less likely to put his formula 
into his safe-deposit box rather than into the hands of the reporters. 
Of course, as Miss Albright observes, there were many “ loop-holes 
of escape.” “The retention of manuscripts” was doubtless not 
“the sole, or even chief, safeguarding of theatrical companies’ 
rights in plays.” No doubt—but why not the most simple and, 
after all, in some cases the most practical? If so, may there not 
have been something of fact now and then in “ that fiction of the 
close guarding of the manuscript” (p. 290)? 

To emphasize these points is not to play the devil’s advocate, 
since it is worth while to remember that some of these questions 
are not altogether closed. But the essential fact remains that this 
study in the large will help to dispose of many fictions which have 
too long been allowed to masquerade as fact. Its interpretations 
in the main are sound and valuable. And it is full of information 
from which students may independently deduce truth as they see 
it. 


University of Tennessee. ALWIN THALER. 


Philippe Quinault. Sa vie et son euvre. Par ETIENNE Gros. Paris, 
Champion; Aix-en-Provence, éditions du “feu,” 1926. xii, 
827 pp. 


Although one of the most important among French dramatists 
of the seventeenth century, Quinault had not received much atten- 
tion from contemporary scholars before the appearance of this 
exhaustive work. For this neglect M. Gros has amply atoned. He 
has collected, in the first place, all the details about his remarkable 
life, distinguishing as far as possible between fact and legend. The 
son of a baker and beginning his career as a valet, this “ bonne pate 
dhomme ” was able to become a favorite at the aristocratic court 
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of Louis XIV, a frequenter of exclusive salons, a prominent dramat- 
ist, the leading author of opera librettos. He espoused a wealthy 
bourgeoise, married one of his daughters to the nephew of the cele- 
brated artist, Le Brun, grew rich, was received into the Chambre 
des Comptes, the French Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions. 
Ever soft and pliable as the paternal dough, he resisted hostile 
thrusts more effectively than if he had been composed of better 
ingredients. Even Boileau was unable to deprive him of success, 
for whatever “la raison” might suggest, his rimes continued to 
charm throughout the eighteenth century and Voltaire was one of 
his most enthusiastic admirers. 

He wrote 31 plays and librettos. In comedy he made much use 
of his French predecessors and helped develop the genre in 
Moliére’s direction. His Mére coquette, a critical edition of which 
has been made by M. G. as his subordinate dissertation,’ and his 
Comédie sans comédie hold an honorable place in the history of 
comedy. In tragedy aand tragi-comedy he was inspired by the con- 
temporary novel with its emphasis upon love and its reflection of 
the aspirations and manners of court society. M. G. compares these 
plays to 

ces étoffes anciennes, dont le temps a fiétri les couleurs trop vives, et 
qui ont pris, avec un charme un peu vieillot et un peu fané, une teinte 
plus harmonieuse et plus discréte. 


He believes that one must read them in order to appreciate the 
value of Racine’s reform and to account for the survival in the lat- 
ter’s tragedies of some of the same characteristics. Finally, M. G. 
makes a careful study of Q. as the first important author of libret- 
tos and shows that, while imitating his Italian predecessors in their 
choice of ancient mythology and of modern legend as a subject and 
in their efforts to appeal to the eye, he also adapted the opera, as 
they had not done, to the taste of audiences who had been accus- 
temed, through the influence of tragedy, to demand greater unity 
and simplicity and a less illogical plot than one finds in earlier 
operas. 

M. G. shows himself to be a master of his subject and to have 
an unusually good knowledge of the seventeenth century stage. His 
presentation is clear and interesting. There is an enormous amount 
of information in his book. It would, it is true, be more effective 
if it were not so long, but it is somewhat ungracious of the reader 
to make this criticism when the author has devoted himself so gen- 
erously to his task. The mistakes noted below are not of great 
importance. They concern details rather than essentials and are 
remarkably few if one considers the fact that the volume contains 
some 400,000 words.” 


+ Paris, Champion, 1926. 
"In spite of the corrections in the Errata, a few misprints remain, 


H. CArRINGTON LANCASTER. 
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Histoire de la Mise en scéne dans le théatre religieux francais du 
Moyen-dge. Par Gustave CoHEN. Paris: Champion, 1926. 
lvi + 332 pp. 


Une réimpression mais en fait un livre nouveau. En effet un 
avant-propos de 56 pages met 4 jour le livre de 1906 qui était 
épuisé et autant dire introuvable. D’autre part les procédés 
anastatiques ont permis d’introduire dans le texte méme des correc- 
tions de détail, de remplacer certaines planches et d’insérer entre 
autres le beau décor de la Folie de Clidamant @aprés le Mahelot 
de Lancaster. Enfin la trouvaille de Mons faite par M. C. lui- 
méme (Le Livre de Conduite du Régisseur ...) et dont nous 


notably 1531 for 1631, or rather 1630, as the date of performance of 
Durval’s Ulysse (p. 97) and Criserie written twice for Crisére (p. 192). 
The dates assigned to plays are not always satisfactory. Corneille’s 
Place royale was performed before 1635 (p. 29). The Baron de la Crasse 
was first published in 1662, not in 1667 (p. 249). There is no evidence 
that Dynamis was played in 1650 except the date of its publication, or 
that Alcionée was first performed in 1640 (p. 345). The Heureuse 
Constance was certainly played before 1635 (p. 416), for Mahelot men- 
tions it. To say that Proserpine was written “vers 1611” (p. 544) 
is to follow too closely the fréres Parfaict. The Gazette shows that 
Rigal was right in dating the opening of the Marais on the last day of 
1634 (p. 21). What evidence is there that Floridor was in the troupe 
of the Marais before Mondory was stricken? (p. 22). Jal proved that 
the maiden name of la Beauchiteau was du Pouget, not Bouget (p. 29). 
The fact that the title of a play is given differently in a notice concern- 
ing its performance and in the published work does not prove that it 
had not been performed at the time the notice was written, for the title 
may have been changed before the play was printed (p. 52). It was 
Astolfo, not Roland, who flew upon the hippogriff (p. 154). The type 
represented by the marquis in the Mére Coquette can be traced back to 
Claveret’s Esprit fort (p. 221). The subject of Dynamis had a certain 
amount of historical basis (p. 259). The term tragi-comédie pastorale 
was in use long before 1626 (p. 264). Du Ryer’s Amarillis was acted 
nearly a score of years before 1650 (p. 264). Stiefel has shown that 
Rotrou’s Diane is derived, not from Montemayor’s pastoral novel, but 
from Lope’s Villana de Xetafe (p. 268). The scene from the Mariage 
de Cambyse in which the king watches his rival from a closet should 
be compared with Rotrou’s Bélisaire, its Spanish source, and Britannicus 
(p. 282); the scene in Amalasonte in which the wrong man is murdered, 
with Venceslas (p. 301). MRacine’s “c’est toi qui l’as nommé” comes 
only indirectly from Euripides, for its direct source must have been 
Gilbert’s Hippolyte (p. 308). Not only Du Ryer’s Thémistocle, but his 
Saiil, Scévole, Kucréce, and Hsther, all in fact of his tragedies except 
Alcionée, can be said to “situer l’action” (pp. 345-6). In the list of 
editions of the Mére coquette (p. 776) no mention is made of that of 
Antwerp, Pierre de Coup, 1714, 12°. If the date assigned to the second 
impression of Bellerophon (p. 777) is correct, there was a third impres- 
sion, unmentioned by M. G., like the second except that it was dated 
1688. The index of proper names is, unfortunately, by no means complete. 
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parlerons en temps et lieu est venue enrichir et sur quelques 
points rectifier le premier état du livre. 

Le présent ouvrage contient dans l’Avant-propos une bibliogra- 
phie vivante et pratique, faite en fonction du texte et non un 
vaste et stérile étalage de titres. En ce qui concerne les Etats-Unis 
M. C. est trés averti et cite les travaux de J. K. Bonnell, Lily B. 
Campbell, R. C. Flickinger, Grace Frank, Th. S. Graves, P. HE. 
Kretzmann, H. C. Lancaster, M. J. Rudwin, W. P. Shepard, 
D. C. Stuart, R. Withington, K. Young, ete. On ajoutera avec 
fruit Varticle de Hope Traver, “The Four Daughters of God” 
(PMLA, xu, March 1925) aux réferences que M. C. nous donne 
(XLII-xLIv et pp. 184-86) 4 propos du Procés de Paradis. De 
méme, au sujet des pageants anglais (xv1), l’auteur n’a pu indiquer 
le trop récent article de Oscar Cargill, “'The Authorship of the 
Secunda pastorum ” (PMLA, xu1, December 1926). Enfin, pour 
la bibliographie américaine, on devra supplémenter les références 
de M. C. au sujet de la briilante question de l’Enfer dans le théatre 
médiéval: D. C. Stuart dans un article, “The Stage-setting of 
Hell and the iconography of the Middle-Ages ” (RR, 1v, July-Sept. 
1913) arrive 4 des conclusions différentes de celles de M. C. Pour 
Pérudit américain qui s’appuie sur des données iconographiques 
la classique téte de dragon n’est pas le seul mode de figuration de 
VEnfer. De plus l’Enfer peut également étre situé ou révélé en 
profondeur, au dessous du niveau de la scéne. 

Pour ma part je me permets de signaler un document qui 
contient de précieux jeux de scéne dont certains entre autres 
montrent clairement le déplacement du jeu et des acteurs de l’exté- 
rieur 4 l’intérieur de Véglise. C’est le Miracle de Monseigneur 
Saint Nicolas qui parait dater de la fin du XV® siécle et qui a 
été réimprimé en 1868 par Horemans 4 Lille. L’oeuvre en ques- 
tion est anonyme mais je crois avoir de bonnes raisons pour 
Vattribuer au “ facteur” religieux Jean Drouyn. 

Dans l’ensemble, le livre de M. C. mis 4 jour et au point par 
V’Avant-propos manifeste cette ampleur et cette sfireté de vues 
comparatives, cette précision verveuse auxquelles auteur nous a 
accoutumés. II a le sens des époques et de la vie. Il] ne connait 
pas seulement des choses que beaucoup de gens ignorent comme 
le théatre néérlandais mais il se souvient aussi d’une chose que 
beaucoup de gens oublient: Le théatre du Moyen Age n’est pas 
qu’une collection de manuscripts et d’incunables, c’est aussi un 
grouillement de foules, de réves, de curiosités. Cela M. Cohen l’a 
bien vu et bien rendu. C’est par 1a que son livre a le souffle et 
Vaccent de la vie. 


Louis Cons. 
Illinois University. 
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The Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George Sand. By 
ALEXANDER HERMANN ScHutz. The University of Missouri 
Studies, 1927. v-+ 114 pp. 


The University of Missouri Studies were revived only last year 
and this monograph is the first of the new series to deal with the 
humanities. It is Professor Schutz’s doctor’s thesis, prepared 
under the direction of Professor Jenkins at the University of 
Chicago, with certain expansions and additions rendering it thor- 
oughly up to date. The list of dialect dictionaries which were 
consulted is amazing. They were available to the author at the 
Newberry Library (Chicago), which contains the best lexico- 
graphic material in this country. He also utilized the Grdéber 
collection at the University of Illinois. The work is divided into 
three main divisions: Chapter one, containing a list of dialect 
forms not found in the standard dictionaries (e.g., Darmstetter, 
Hatzfeld, and Thomas; Littré); Chapter two, words used in a 
sense different from the standard; Chapter three, an analysis of 
the word formations. The material studied was gathered from 
twenty-eight of the novels of George Sand, and, in addition, from 
two dramatized versions. The etymology of each word is ably 
discussed. 

Of special interest are the pages in the Introduction devoted to 
the study of patois as a literary device. Emphasizing the use of 
conventional and artificial patois in the plays of Moliére, Dancourt, 
and Marivaux, Dr. 8. says with Nyrop that Romanticism was the 
first to introduce realism in language. He dwells a bit too strongly, 
perhaps (p. 12}, upon George Sand’s interest in the philologic 
theories of her day. George Sand, Charles Nodier, Victor Hugo, 
and the Grimm brothers did not have an identical point of view. 
Mme Sand was writing “ folk novels,” convinced that the peasant 
is an unconscious artist, and patois was necessary for her local 
color. An analogous situation is to be found in the “ folk drama,” 
so popular in America at the present day. 

Of the 180 words in Chap. I the philologist will be attracted 
most by such as ahannier ‘laborer,’ biger ‘ to kiss,’ bouwinotte ‘ small 
opening,’ calabre ‘corpse,’ oche ‘goose,’ and sauret ‘ earless.’ 
There are ninety-nine words in Chapter two of which I shall give 
only a few examples: disette ‘joke,’ grand’béte ‘ weir-wolf,” and 
liwrée in its ancient sense of ‘wedding gifts in the form of gar- 
ments.’ It would have added to our interest if Dr. S. could have 


made occasional reference to the peasant vocabulary in Hughes La- 


paire’s recent Berrichon novels and poems. In conclusion the 
author establishes that George Sand used not only Berrichon forms 
but an occasional Provengal expression and some archaic words 
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gathered from her reading. This study is a valuable contribution 
to French lexicography, a field in which American scholars have 
contributed too little. The University of Missouri Press is to be 
congratulated upon the appearance of the book; particularly when 
so much special phonetic type was necessary. 


Ursan T. 
Unwwersity of North Carolina. 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse. Chosen by Davin 
NicHot SmiruH. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1926, pp. xii+ 727. $3.75. 


The poetry of the age of prose and reason is slowly coming into 
its own. Until Professor Bernbaum’s small volume appeared nine 
years ago there were no anthologies devoted exclusively to this 
period, whereas just now two or three are in active preparation. 
Unlike all of these, however, the present selection is not intended 
for the classroom and hence is comparable rather with The Shorter 
Poems of the Eighteenth Century which I. A. Williams brought 
out four years ago. It is superior to Mr. Williams’s work in three 
important particulars: it includes a third more poetry without 
(thanks to the use of thin paper) any increase in bulk, it is not 
limited to pieces under one hundred lines in length and on 
the whole it is a better selection. Yet Mr. Smith has done some 
strange things. Swift has over 26 pages but Blake only 16 (2 
more than Isaac Watts) ; Addison and William Whitehead each 8, 
and Pope’s Homer 744, but Young less than 6; Bowles only 2, 
Savage nearly 3, Isaac Hawkins Browne 4, and Thomas Russell 
(I am glad to say) 5. None of the Countess of Winchilsea’s 71/, 
pages, Akenside’s 12, Byrom’s 12, or Watt’s 14 could well be 
spared but why does Crabbe have only 10? The explanation is, 
in part, that Mr. Smith has chosen to include nothing written 
after 1800 but this does not account -for the omission of John 
Bampfylde, Richard Glover, Richard Graves, Egerton Brydges, 
James Grahame, Thomas Gisborne, William Crowe, or the authors 
of The Rolliad and the Probationary Odes. Surely the 11 pages 
devoted to the early poems of Wordsworth and Coleridge could 
better have been transferred to some of these men, especially since 
none of Landor’s contemporary verse is given. From the writers 
who are included the most suprising omission is that of several 
of Cowper’s best known passages notably those beginning “Oh for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness,” “I was a stricken deer,” “ Now 
stir the fire, and close the shutters fast.” Yet the extracts from 
Cowper are excellent and so are those from Thomson, Blair, Gold- 
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smith, and Akenside though many will miss some of their favorite 
passages in The Seasons as well as the conclusion of The Grave 
and the beginning of The Traveller and will regret that there is 
nothing from the Hymn to the Naiads. Since we have Pope’s 
Homer why not Gray’s Fatal Sisters which is excellent poetry and 
is significant in more ways than one? And why was Thomas 
Warton’s Verses on Reynolds’s Painted Window chosen rather than 
The Crusade, The Grave of King Arthur, or The Suicide? But 
there is much to be grateful for: the complete Song of David, the 
little-known Duke of Benevento, John Brown’s description of 
moonlight at Keswick, and the all-too brief introduction. Further- 
more, the impression the book gives of the century as a whole is 
the true one. Recent text-book anthologies in their desire to quote 
only the most significant passages have unintentionally but unduly 
stressed the more romantic aspects of the mid and later eighteenth 
century. In reality, as this Oxford Book makes us feel, the great 
body of the verse of the period belongs with Pope, Addision, and 
Prior rather than with Blake, Coleridge, and Keats. 


Raymonpd D. HAvENs. 


Probleme der englischen Sprache und Kultur. Festschrift Johannes 
Hoops zum 60. Geburtstag iiberreicht von Freunden und 
Kollegen. Germanische Bibliothek, II. Abteilung: Unter- 
suchungen und Texte. Heft 20. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 
1925. M. 15. 


The volume under review, published to honor one of the most 
revered of living Anglicists, is made up of 16 articles varying widely 
in length and in subject-matter. Professor Arnold Schroer, that 
veteran in things English, opens the volume with an interesting 
paper called Vélkerpsychologie (pp. 1-54). He deals chiefly with 
the national characteristics of the English, as he sees them, and 
he is surely more competent to speak than most. And yet his paper 
is too impressionistic and subjective to be looked upon as a strictly 
scientific monograph, as he, no doubt, would be the first to allow. 
Professor Lorenz Morsbach follows (pp. 55-71) with a sturdy and, 
I think, sucecessful defense of the historical method in grammatical 
studies. Otto Funke comes next, with a closely reasoned paper 
Zur Definition des Begriffes “ Figennamen” (pp. 72-79). Wolf- 
gang Keller, the editor of the volume, gives us a startling paper 
called Skandinavischer Einfluss in der englischen Flexion (pp. 80- 
87). He begins by remarking that whereas formerly English was 
regarded as a language which had come into being through a mixing 
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of “ Anglo-Saxon ” and Norman-French, nowadays the language 
is thought of as the result of a mixture of the speech of the Angles 
and Saxons with that of the Scandinavian invaders of England. 
He supports this thesis in some detail, interestingly but not con- 
vincingly. His chief premise, viz., that Germanic z did not become 
an r-sound in the Scandian dialects until the tenth century, suffers 
shipwreck on the Fervir of Jordanes (see Noreen, Altisl. Gram. 
4th ed., § 224). His assumption that she comes from the demon- 
strative seo is likewise unsound. In general, his paper is suggestive, 
but establishes nothing, since he does not give enough evidence to 
prove his contentions. Wilhelm Horn follows, with a careful study 
called Der altenglische Zauberspruch gegen den Hexenschuss (pp. 
88-104). Max Forster contributes an exhaustive examination of 
Die Legende vom Trinubium der hl. Anna (pp. 105-130). Alex- 
ander Cartellieri gives a short sketch of the life of Richard I (pp. 
131-148), Walter Fischer has a note on Chaucer’s Prioress (pp. 
149-151), and F. Holthausen translates into German the well-known 
moral play The Pride of Life, with a few critical notes (pp. 152- 
168). Otto Cartellieri tells us about a duel which took place in 
Valenciennes in the year 1455—an interesting yarn, but a con- 
tribution hardly suitable for the volume in which it appears (pp. 
169-176). Otto Ritter has a valuable discussion (with word-lists) 
on English words of the type salvo, with -o for -a (pp. 177-183). 
L. L. Schiicking contributes the first part of what promises to be 
an important study on Literatur und Familie zu Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts in England (pp. 184-194). R. Imelmann presents 
some interesting letters written to his father, J. Imelmann, by Lord 
Acton (pp. 195-207). Heinrich Spies gives us information about 
the censorship of the theater now in force in England (pp. 208- 
230). §S. B. Liljegren of Lund (now of Greifswald) has an inter- 
esting paper on the name of James Harrington’s Oceana (pp. 231- 
249). The wide range of Professor Liljegren’s erudition is as im- 
posing in this paper as in his edition of Harrington’s work. J. 
Schick contributes an inconclusive but interesting essay on Indische 
Quellen zu Longfellows Kavanagh (pp. 250-262). Hermann 
Hasselkuss concludes the volume with a careful Register (pp. 263- 
270). 

It is to be regretted that Anglo-Saxondom is left unrepresented 
in this volume brought out in honor of a notable Anglicist. Such 
tributes ought to have an international character, so far as possible, 
and certainly Professor Hoops does not lack pupils, friends and 
admirers in England and America who would have welcomed an 
opportunity to contribute to a Festschrift in his honor. But all 
workers in English philology will rejoice that the volume has ap- 
peared. and will join the editor and contributors in felicitating 
their revered colleague. 

Kemp MALONE. 
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Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. 1 (pp. 
xi+ 706), by S. H. O’Grapy, vol. 11 (pp. xxxvi + 634), by 
R. Flower. Printed for the Trustees. London, 1926. 


The catalogue under review was started as early as 1886, and 
nearly all the first volume was printed by 1892; the completion and 
publication of the catalogue was however delayed by a variety of 
causes: the ever widening scope of the work, the illness and final 
resignation of the first editor, the difficulty of finding a new editor, 
and the World War. Even now a third volume, containing the 
general introduction and the index, remains to be published. The 
volumes now at last available are most welcome; they are indis- 
pensable, indeed, to the Irish philologist and historian. They 
differ markedly in method and execution. Standish Hayes O’Grady, 
the author of the first volume, has given us a work as readable as 
a romance! He is chiefly concerned to describe the literary con- 
tents of the ms. which he is cataloguing, and this description he 
writes in sprightly manner and adds comments entertaining as 
well as accurate. Lest by any chance the reader know no Irish, he 
translates his Irish quotations into English, and what delightful 
English it is! Let me give a taste of his quality: 


Ms. Add. 27946 ... 70. Poem, headed Laoidh mheallta na mban i. e. 
Lay of the Deceitfulness of Women: 26 quatrains . . . very severe on the 
unfortunate sex; replete with wise saws, and instances ancient as well as 
modern 71. Song... For one cause or another (especially for one: 
their in every respect spacious mode of life, which now and then brought 
them into collision with the parish priest, the bailiff or the magistrate) 
the chief county Limerick poets had occasionally to absent themselves from 
their favorite haunts until things were either patched up or cooled down. 


Volume 11 is very different in character. It makes no conces- 
sions to the unlearned. Mr. Flower is concerned to give the pro- 
fessional scholar a full collation and comparison of the texts. As 
he puts it-in his preface, “an attempt is made . . . to study the 
literature in its growth, to delimit its different classes, periods and 
districts, and, in particular, to isolate the foreign influences by 
the method of determining the sources of translated texts.” Both 
volumes must be called successful, each in its own way. Mr. 
Flower, in his preface, has given a short but welcome sketch of the 
life of his predecessor. We look forward with eagerness to the 
appearance of the third volume of this invaluable and admirable 
catalogue. 

Kemp MALONE. 
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Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. By Roger SHERMAN 
Loomis. Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. ix and 371. 


In 1925—in this journal—Mr. Loomis, to whom we owe valuable 
studies in mediaeval iconography, protested rightly against those 
who attributed the rise of Arthurian Romances either to “1a seule 
imagination de leurs auteurs,” or to “ une ceuvre de clerc,” Geoffrey 
of Monmouth! It is an old truth that the pendulum makes but 
one swing ata time. Foerster, Golther, Bruce, and Faral unjustly 
minimized or denied the Celtic background. On the other hand, 
Loomis now swings to the opposite extreme and sees in the Arthu- 
rian stories the remnants of a Celtic (solar) pantheon, which he 
endeavors to reconstruct for us from extant Arthurian and Celtic 
(mainly Irish and Welsh) material. 

Mr. Loomis’ treatise has many engaging features. It is well 
constructed: Book I attempts to explain the Modena Archivolt 
in terms of Celtic myth; Book II deals with the symbolism of the 
Young God and the Old; Book ITI, with the cult of the Grail; Book 
IV, with the Brides of the Sun; Book V, with the transition from 
Gods to Heroes, culminating in Arthur—a vivid and, it must be 
admitted, a dramatic progression. It is unusually well written; 
Loomis has the trait, rare in mediaevalists, of enfolding the reader 
in the atmosphere of his subject; he has a flair for the Celtic 
magic and he conveys it to the printed page. Lastly, his book has 
a bold and comprehensive sweep: the author has read widely, he is 
“up ” on his bibliography, and he uses his references skilfully with- 
out suffocating his page under an avalanche of foot-notes. In this 
last respect, praise is due the Columbia Press for the artistic 
makeup of the volume as a whole. 

In view of these obvious advantages, the reader will regret that 
Mr. Loomis did not take time to digest his material (see p. vii for 
the admission that the theory was new to him in 1924) before com- 
mitting himself to the decision that “the main contentions of the 
book be upheld or condemned together—channels of transmission, 
nomenclature, mythological interpretation.” If this test were 
rigorously applied, it would, I fear, turn out to be negative. Such 
a work based mainly on an hypothesis, has precisely the value that 
every serious (careful) hypothesis possesses: It can be tried at 
the bar of “ fact,” and if found wanting, be altered or rejected, 
in whatever degree is necessary. Scholars are no exception to the 
universal rule that: 


Patience et longueur de temps 
Font plus que force ni que rage. 


Let us now turn to the “ details ” of Mr. Loomis’ work. 
As regards the Modena sculpture, thanks to the studies of A. K. 
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Porter, a strong body of evidence exists to show that it was executed 
between 1099 and 1106. Until some scholar can. overthrow the 
value of this evidence, we must agree with Loomis (as against 
Faral) that the Arthurian story in the sculpture is early, some 
thirty years earlier than Geoffrey of Monmouth. What does it 
represent? Loomis argues: a version of the abduction and rescue 
of Guinevere, as follows: The central figure of the sculpture is 
called Winlogee (and there are documents proving that Winlogee 
is elsewhere interchanged with Guinevere) ; she is imprisoned in a 
tower; by her side is Mardoc; the two entrances of the tower are 
being defended, on the right by Carrado, on the left by Burmalt, 
a ruffian swinging on a baston cornu; against Galvagin (Gauvain), 
Galvarium, and Che (right) ; and against Artus, Isdern, and an 
unnamed knight (left). 

On the face of it, Loomis’ hypothesis, at this point, is plausible— 
much more so than Foerster’s, who held that the sculpture repre- 
sented the abduction of Gawain (see Vulgate Lancelot). But it 
should have taken account of every piece of evidence. For example, 
Mardoc, according to Loomis, is Mordred, for whom Carrado (Cara- 
doc) has abducted the queen; but see Bruce, Evolution, 1, 16, note, 
where Mardoc is equated with Meriadoc (compare the Historia 
Meriadoci and the Chevalier as deus espees, as well as the Mariadoc 
of the Tristan). Again, Burmalt, according to Loomis, is one of 
the “appearances ” of Curoi, who in the Irish Fled Bricrend is 
disguised as a bachlach (“churl” or “ giant”), carrying an axe. 
This is Loomis’ strongest case, inasmuch as Bercilak in the Gawain 
and the Green Knight (compare Barzelach, Bartelak, Bercelai, and 
Bertolais)? may well be a substitution for the unfamiliar Bachlach, 
by the process of “ volksetymologie.” Burmalt occurs as Brunout 
or Brumaut in the Vulgate Lancelot, and as Bromel in Malory. 
But how one gets from bachlach to the last-named forms is not 
made clear, and before launching into other even more tenuous 
identifications Loomis would have done well to collect all available 
evidence on this one, important case. By not doing so he runs 
the risk of jeopardizing not only his theory of solar symbolism 
but the, to me, far more vital thesis? that the Modena sculpture 
is in fact a Celtic abduction story, carried to Italy by Breton bards 
in the wake of the Norman invasion via Sicily. ; 

Turning now to the mythological side of the treatise, its conten- 
tions hinge on the question of whether the abductor Carrado is 
identical with the Irish Curoi, and whether the latter, in turn, is 
a sun god. On page 15 we are told: “the name of the abductor 
Carrado is close enough to that of the abductor Curoi mac Daire 


1See J. R. Hulbert, Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 12 ff. es 
? Originally proposed in the Romanic Review, xv, 266. See Loomis’ most 


recent treatment of the subject in Romania, Li, 94 ff. 
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(cf. the ‘ Tragic Death of Curoi mac Daire’) to make one sus 
that it is a corruption of the Irish name.” Now, Carrado (French 
Caradoc) is of course the German Karadas, the name of the “ hos- 
pitable host” in Heinrich von dem Tiirlin; and if Curoi, in his 
function as the Irish bachlach, is a parallel to the “ hospitable host ” 
in Gawain and the Green Knight, Loomis is presumably on the 
right track. But, again, he fails to mass such evidence as exists; 
see Bruce 1, 89, and particularly Lot, Romania, xxvii, 568, where 
Caradoc * is shown to be a hero of the Britons of Strathclyde and 
Cumberland; and Loomis makes no consecutive attempt to show 
how Curoi became Carrado (Caradoc), either by confusion or by 
substitution. Strange to say, the chart he gives (p. 365) of the 
“derivations ” from Curoi or Curi, which include Gauvain and 
even Galaad, does not refer to Caradoc. A cynical reader might 
infer that Mr. Loomis derives names from each other in the manner 
that Middleton has been derived from Moses; one omits the -oses 
and adds the -iddleton. This is not the case. Loomis is aware 
of the danger (p. 35), but he does not seem to me wholly to 
escape it. 

On the other hand, his suggestion that Curoi and Cuchulinn, as 
well as Gawain, “ betray the dual nature of sun and lightning god ” 
is not to be rejected offhand. The question remains: to what 
extent? But the “beheading game,” the “waxing and waning 
strength,” the “ revolving castle or fort ”—so familiar to all readers 
of the Celtic and Arthurian stories—must have some such ex- 
planation.* It is useful to remember that Thurneysen (ZcP., 1x, 
231) had defined Curoi as “one who can be killed only with his 
own sword.” Loomis (p. 57) thinks that Cuchulinn “may mean 
‘ Little Curoi.’” Certainly Cuchulinn was known—at one period— 
as a rebirth of Lug, with whom MacNeill (see ZcP., x11, 331) 
also associated Curoi. On heliolatry in Ireland we have the testi- 
mony of St. Patrick himself (Loomis, pp. 41 ff.). Finally, in the 
Welsh “ abduction story” of Math Son of Mathonwy, Loomis has 
found a clear case of solar symbolism: here Llew (Irish, Lug), 
husband of Blodeuwedd (cf. Irish, Blathnat and French, Floree), 
can be slain “only by a spear which required a year to make, and 
only when he stood under a thatched roof with one foot on a bath- 
caldron (Aquarius) and the other on a buck’s back (Capricornus).° 
Moreover, the equation Loomis sets up (pp. 91 ff.)—partly in imita- 
tion of Lot °—of Lancelot, Lancelin, Llwch Lleminawe or Llen- 


* The appellative breichbras, “ strong-arm,” may be a link. 
‘Cf. the “slayer succeeding the slain” (Ivain, Bel Inconnu, etc.) and 
the “storm” that overtakes Carados (B. N., ff., 12576, fo.66r) and 
Gauvain (Perlesvaus, p. 92). 

5 See my remarks in PMLA, xxiv (1909), 404. 
® Romania, Li, 423. 
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lleawe * with the Irish “ Lug of the mighty blows” [Lugh Loinn- 
bheimionach] properly belongs here. Had Loomis taken this Welsh 
story, which he connects directly (p. 17) with the subject of the 
Modena sculpture, as the basis of his Book III, he might have found 
a norm whereby he could differentiate the grain from the chaff and 
thus ascertain which part of his material is really mythological. 

Book III (and following) appears to the present reviewer as the 
least satisfactory part of Loomis’ treatise. Here he drops into cor- 
respondences that seem fairly Swedenborgian in manner (e. g., p. 
157: “Claudin himself would be young Curoi, and would cor- 
respond to Gawain, Galaad, and Bors.”). It is true this section 
abounds in useful suggestions (see especially Chaps. XVIII, XX, 
XXI, XXII, and XXIV), largely based on the investigation of 
other scholars. Yet, on p. 263, Loomis accepts Miss Weston’s idea 
that “the question form of the test [Grail] is a serwal [the italics 
are mine] initiation ceremony; ” on p. 140 he follows Brown in the 
erroneous belief that the word oiste, in the Conte del graal, is a 
scribal interpolation; and on p. 351 he rejects Malone’s “ identi- 
fication with L. Artorius Cassus [sic].” In all of this section he 
forgets that stories grow by accretion and that, therefore, the details 
may be important. As an example, Arthur may be legendary and 
historical in origin and yet have acquired mythical traits.* 

In conclusion, then, this is a suggestive and interesting book. 
Loomis has shown that it is foolish to sneer at primitive myth by 
dismissing it as “highly poetical talk about the weather.” He 
has also raised the question of Celtic provenience—in connection 
with the Modena sculpture—in such way that it cannot again be 
ignored. The pity is that, endowed as he is with enthusiasm and 
the ability to write, he should fail to apply a rigid scholarly method 
to such fascinating but alas! elusive material. It might still repay 
him to make the attempt. 


A. NITZE. 
University of Chicago. 


The Seventeenth-century English Essay. E. N. S. THompson. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. (U. of I. Humanistic Studies, 
vol. 11, No. 3, 1926.) Pp. 149. 


There have been a number of attempts to describe the natural, 
inherent, and necessary character of the essay—as also, of course, 
of all the other literary genres. Professor Thompson’s volume 


7 How Lucius got into the picture (from Josephus) is now shown by 
J. J. Parry, Speculum, II (1927), 446. 

®See also what Ridgeway, Proc. Brit. Acad. (1905-06), p. 135, has to 
say about Cuchulinn. 
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is more valuable and important than any of these. For it cannot 
be too often said that the genres have no natural or necessary 
character. They are products of social conditions which happen at 
certain historical moments to converge in a certain manner. When 
this nexus of conditions melts and resolves itself, the genre no 
longer has a real existence. 

The scope of Professor Thompson’s book can be briefly described. 
He shows in a series of chapters that there was a cluster or nebula 
of seventeenth-century prose-types of which the essay is the center: 
the moral letter, the ‘ character,’ the aphorism or pensée, the ‘ para- 
dox’ or ‘ problem,’ the meditation and vow. This has never been 
done before; and it is extremely useful to have it done. For we 
can now see more clearly the nature and intention of all these types, 
and that the explanation of them all is to be found in the intel- 
lectual and imaginative conditions which produce the essay itself. 
We can see too that many long treatises which do not look like 
essays, the Religio Medici, for instance, do in fact consist of series 
of short essays. The essay is in fact the expression of the seven- 
teenth-century mind; and we must understand this fact clearly if 
we are to interpret properly what it did even in sermon, poetry, 
and drama. 

Professor Thompson’s writing is pleasant and unpedantic. But 
we could wish that he had excised some hundreds of facts and 
‘mentions’ and relegated them to a commented bibliography, which 
would itself have been a fascinating work. As it is, the chronicle- 
and-comment method inevitably wins out over the philosophical, 
that is, the truly historical, one which we so much desire. The 
picture of the whole is often lost in the record of facts, and it is 
hard for us to see the true significance of the Essay in that great 
century which formed the modern mind—though the main situa- 
tion has been descried by Professor Thompson and the reader 
catches glimpses of it now and again. The work, therefore, must be 
considered as an invaluable gathering and arrangement of materials 
(some of them quite new) fora history to come. Professor Thomp- 
son himself may well be the author of it. 

Morris W. 

Princeton University. 
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R. M. Merrill—American Doctoral Disser- 
tations in the Romance field (1876-1926). 
New York: Columbia Press, 1927. 87 pp. 
$1.00. 

Medieval Studies in memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperle Loomis. New York: Columbia 
Press, 1927. xv + 535 pp. 


Médioni.—Essai sur le caractére d’Amiel. 
Paris: Arnette, 1927. 72 pp. Fr. 10. 


Mérimée, P.—Premiers essais, Clara Gazul, 

éd. P. Trahard. Paris: Champion, 1927. 
xlviii +550 pp. 
Petits chateaux, la Bohéme galante 
éd. J. Marsan. Paris: Champion, 1927. 
xv + 309 pp. 
Colomba, ed. O. T. Robert. 
Heath, 1927. 350 pp. 
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Minderhood, H. J.—La Henriade dans la 
litt. hollandaise. Paris: Champion, 1927. 
Fr. 25 (Bib. R. L. C.). 

Mugnier, abbé.—Huysmans 4 la Trappe. 
Paris: Le Divan, 1927. 48 pp. Fr. 4.50. 


Palfrey, Th.—L’Europe littéraire (1833- 
34). Diss. Paris: Champion, 1927. Fr. 25. 


Péladan, J.—Hist. et Légende de Marion 
de Lorme. (Paris: La Connaissance, 1927. 
182 pp. Fr. 12. 

Prévost, abbé.—Mémoires d’un homme de 
qualité. T. VI. Paris: Champion, 1927. 
230 pp. Fr. 30 (Bib. R. L. C.). 

Proust.— Selections ed. Payen-Payne. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1927. 104 pp. 
50 cts. 


Romains, J.—Knock, ed. A. D. Menut and 
D. I. Chapman. New York: Century, 1927. 
xxiii+109 pp. 90 cts. 

Schwarz, H. S.—A Dumas, fils, drama- 
tist. New York: University Press, 1927. 
xv +216 pp. $4.00. 

Schwartz, W. L.—The Imaginative inter- 
pretation of the Far East in mod. Fr. lit., 
1800-1925. Paris: Champion, 1927. xiii + 
246 pp. 

Smith, H. E—La fortune d’une (uvre 
de jeunesse de Stendhal en Amérique. 
Paris: Stendhal-Club, 1927. 14 pp. 

Shanks, L. P.—Flaubert’s Youth (1821- 
45). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 
xi-+ 250 pp. $2.50. 

Souday, P.—Marcel Proust, André Gide, 


Paul Valéry. Paris: Kra, 1927. 110 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Whitridge, A—Sacha Guitry. Paris: 
Pensée latine, 1927. 104 pp. Fr. 6. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia. 

Figure ed episodi scelti, collegati e annotati 
da L. Nicastro. Messina: G. Principato, 
1926. xiv-+ 99 pp. L. 4.50. (Classici itali- 
ani e stranieri, no. 26.) 
La Divina Commedia, con introdu- 
zione e note di G. M. Tamburini. Sanca- 
sciano-Pesa: Soc. edit. Toscana, 1926. xxiv 
+ 659 pp. L. 6. (Biblioteca classica popo- 
lare italiana e straniera, no. 16.) 


The Minor Poems of—, translated 
into English verse by Lorna de’ Lucchi. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1926. 
ix +172 pp. $2.50. 

Bilancioni, G.—I1 suono e la voce nel- 
VYopera di Dante. Rilievi di un otologo. 
Pisa: Tip. Mariotti Pacini, 1927. xvi+ 
404 pp. 

Boattini, Carlotta.—Note intorno al senti- 
mento di patria nella poesia degli ultimi 


xlvi 


anni del secolo XV. (Repr. fr. the “ Ap. 
nuario del R. Liceo-Ginnasio di Novara” 
1924-1926.) 

Boccaccio, Giovanni—Il Decameron, 
cura di A. F. Masséra. Vol. Ie II. Bagi: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1927. 2 vols., 419, 499 
pp. L. 60 each volume. (Scrittori d'Italia, 
no. 97 e 98. Boccaccio, G., Opere, voll. VI 
e VIII.) 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria.—TII canzoniere 

(Amorum libri). Introduzione e note dj 
C. Steiner. Torino: Unione tip. edit. To. 
rinese, 1927. xlvii 237 pp. L. 10. (Col. 
lezione di classici italiani con note: secondg 
serie, vol. 15.) 
Orlando innamorato. Introduzione e 
note di F. Foffano. Edizione integra. Vol, 
IIlI. Torino: Unione tip. edit. Torinese, 
1926. 269 pp. L. 10. (Collezione di clas- 
sici italiani con note: seconda serie, vol. 
18.) 

Chiavetti, G.—Cerreto di Spoleto. Nel V 
centenario della nascita di Giovanni Gio- 
viano Pontano. Spoleto: Tip. Nazzarena 
di Fasano e Neri, 1926. 38 pp. 

Crescini, Vincenzo.—Miscellanea di studi 
critici in onore di —, con avvertenza di A. 
Medin. Cividale: Tip. Fratelli Stagni, 1909- 
1926. 612 pp. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo.—Ettore Fieramosca 
o la Disfida di Barletta, ad uso delle scuole 
medie, con introduzione e note di R. Pedi- 
cini. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1927. 288 pp. 
L. 7. (Classici italiani e stranieri.) 

Dorico, A.—Antologia poetica del fan- 
ciullo, a cura di —. Monza: Edizioni Car- 
toccino, 1926. 183 pp. (Biblioteca Car- 
toccino illustrata, no. 1.) 

D’Ovidio, F.—Studi sul Petrarca e sul 

Tasso. Roma: Edizioni A. P. E., 1926. 
393 pp. L. 25. (Opere, XI.) 
' Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie. Odi e sonetti, la 
Chioma di Berenice, i Sepolcri, poesie varie, 
le Grazie. Prima edizione compiuta con 
note a cura di A. Donati. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1927. xvi-+ 262 pp. L. 9 

Frazzetto, C.—Il saggio del Croce su Pas- 
coli. Paulo Uccello, poema italico. Chieti: 
Stab. Arti grafiche, 1926. 96 pp. L. 10. 

Goldoni, Carlo—Commedie. Vol. III ¢ 
IV. Firenze: A. Salani, 1926. 2 vols., 595, 
566 pp. L. 6.50 each volume. (I classici, 
edizione Florentia.) 

Memorie, a cura di E. Levi. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1926. 302 pp. (Pagine stra- 
niere. ) 

Gori, G.—Scenografia. La tradizione ¢ 
la rivoluzione contemporanea. Teoria ¢ 
storia. Roma: A. Stock, 1927. 227 pp. 
L. 30. (Le conquiste del pensiero; il pen- 
siero artistico, no. 1.) 
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Gradassi, M.—Giovanni Gioviano Pontano 
nel quinto centenario dalla nascita, 1426- 
1926. Spoleto: Unione tip. Nazzarena, 1926. 
53 pp. L. 2.50. 

Guardione, F.—Ugo Foscolo e la italia- 
nita del suo pensiero. Discorso. Palermo: 
Off. graf. F. Sanzo, 1926. 27 pp. L. 2.50. 


Guerrazzi, F. D. — Il destino. Milano: 


Sonzogno, 1926. 94 pp. L. 1.20. (Biblio- 
teca universale, no. 260.) 
Lupi, B—Dante e la catechesi. Confe- 


renza. Caserta: Tip. della libr. moderna E. 
Beneduce e G. Papa, 1926. 32 pp. 

Machiavelli, Niccolé.— Scritti politici 
scelti, con introduzione, appendice biblio- 
grafica e commento di V. Asinio. Dai Dis- 
corsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio e 
dal Libro dell’arte della guerra. Milano: 
F. Vallardi, 1926. vi+ 319 pp. L. 12. 
(Biblioteca di classici italiani annotati.) 

Mazzantini, T.—Un aristarco manzoniano, 
Giuseppe Salvagnoli Marchetti. Oastel- 
fiorentino: Tip. Giovannelli e Carpitelli, 
1926. 61 pp. 


Mazzini, Giuseppe.—Lettere d’amore. In- 
troduzione e note di G. Gasperoni. Torino: 
Unione tip. edit. Torinese, 1927. Ixiv + 
174 pp. L. 8. (Collezione di classici italiani 
con note: seconda serie, vol. 42.) 

Melillo, G.—Gli esiti della vibrante L in 
aleuni dialetti irpini. Avellino: Tip. Per- 
gola, 1926. 13 pp. 

Nardi, P.—Novecentismo, abbozzi e car- 
toni. Milano: Soc. edit. “ Unitas,” 1926. 
221 pp. L. 15. 

Natali, G—Date al fanciullo i canti! 
Scelta di liriche per fanciulli, a cura di —. 
~ A. Trimarchi, 1927. xi-+ 190 pp. 

. 8. 

Pindemonte, Ippolito.—I Sepolcri, con in- 
troduzione e note di A. De Crescenzo. Lam- 
ciano: G. Carabba, 1927. 36 pp. L. 1.50. 
(Classici italiani e stranieri.) 

Pontano, Gioviano.—In onore di —, ricor- 
tendo il V centenario della sua nascita. A 
eura dell’ Accademia spoletina. Spoleto: 
Tip. dell’Umbria, 1926. 50 pp. 

Romagnoli, E.—In platea: critiche dram- 
matiche. Serie terza. Bologna: N. Zani- 
chelli, 1926. 216 pp. L. 15. 

Scarpa, A.—Figure e figurine manzoniane. 
+e Libr. Emiliana edit., 1926. 45 pp. 

Signorini, U.—La poesia di Niccold De’ 
Colli al lume della critica. Firenze: Tip. 
Giuntina, 1926. 64 pp. L. 5. 

Sorrentino, A—La retorica e la poetica 
di Vico, ossia la prima concezione estetica 
del linguaggio. Torino: Fratelli? Bocca, 


1927. xv + 447 pp. L. 40. (Piccola biblio- 
teca di scienze moderne, no. 340.) 


Straparola, Giovan Francesco.— Le piace- 
voli notti, a cura di G. Rua. Vol. I e I. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1927. 2 vols., 258, 
251 pp. L. 40 each volume. (Scrittori 
d'Italia, ni. 100 e 101.) 

Vasari, Giorgio—Le pii belle pagine, 
scelte da L. Dami. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1926. ix+ 321 pp. (Le piu belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 34.) 

Vico, G. B.—Le pit belle pagine, scelte 
da L. Salvatorelli. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1926. vi+253 pp. (Le pit belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 33.) 

Vinciguerra, M.—lInterpretazione del 
petrarchismo. Torino: Edizioni Baretti, 
1926. 111 pp. L. 8. 


SPANISH 


Alcocer y Martinez, M.—Catadlogo razo- 
nado de las obras impresas en Valladolid, 
1481-1800. Valladolid: Imp. de la Casa 
Social Catélica. 890 pp. 30 ptas. 

Barja, C.—En torno al lirismo gallego del 
siglo XIX. Northampton: 1926. xi+ 149 
pp- (Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages. Vol. VII.) 

Blasco Ibafiez, V.—Dofia Sol, das Spanische 
Miidchen. Uebertragung von S. Hofer. 
Berlin: Renaissance-Verlag, 1925. 354 pp. 

Bunge, C. 0.—Sarmiento. Estudio bio- 
grafico y critico. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1926. 206 pp. 2 ptas. 

Catalogo de publicaciones de la Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios. Madrid: 
1927. 144 pp. 

Cervantes.—Drei Zwischenspiele. Heraus- 
gegeben von L. Pfandl. Halle (Saale): M. 
Niemeyer, 1926. 74 pp. (Sammlung roman- 
ischer Uebungstexte XI. Band). 

—Fiinf Zwischenspiele. Uebertragen 
von J. v. Eichendorff, Hrsg. von A. Pott- 
hoff. Leipzig: Schauspielverlag, 1925. 144 


Cleven, N. A. N.—Readings in Hispanic 
American History. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1927. 791 pp. $3.60. 


Deferrari, H. A.—The Sentimental Moor 
in Spanish Literature before 1600. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1927. 
84 pp. 

Espina, C.—Talin y otros cuentos. Ed. 
by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and M. A. Zeit- 
lin. New York: Knopf, 1927. 193 pp. 

Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin.—Prélogo de Jacinto 
Benavente. Tomo I. Madrid: Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras, 1927. 654 pp. 

Figueroa, V.—Diccionario Histérico y Bio- 
grafico de Chile. 1800-1925. Santiago de 
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Chile: Imp. “La Ilustracién,” 1925. 666 
PP- 

Fulda, L.—Meisterlustspiele der Spanier. 
In freier deutscher Uebertragung. 2 vols. 
Berlin: Propylienverlag, 1925. xl + 372, 
356 pp. 

Gonzalez-Ruano, C. y Carmona, F.—Nues- 
tros contempordneos. José Maria de Acosta. 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1927. 166 pp. 1 pta. 

Hamilton, A—A Study of Spanish Man- 
ners, 1750-1800, from the plays of Ramén 
de la Cruz. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1926. 72 pp. $1.00. 

Heinermann, T.— Untersuchungen zur 
Entstehung der Sage von Bernardo del Car- 
pio. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1927. 
76 pp. 

Isla, J. F. de.—Obras escogidas del Padre 
. .. Madrid: Hernando, 1926. xxxvii + 
632 pp. 12 ptas. (B. A. E., XV). 

Jovellanos.—Obras publicadas e inéditas 
de D. . . . Coleccién ilustrada por D. Can- 
dido Nocedal. Tomo II. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1926. 548 pp. (B. A. E., 
L). 

Larra, M. J. de—No mis mostrador. Ed. 
by P. Gimeno and K. C. Kaufman. Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1927. 172 pp. 

Meyer-Liibke, W.—Introduccién a la 
iinguistica Romfnica. Versi6n de la tercera 
edicién alemana, con notas y adiciones por 
Américo Castro. Madrid: Centro de Estu- 
dios Histéricos, 1927. 463 pp. 9 ptas. 

Michaélis, V. M.— Spanisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch der Warenkunde. Hamburg: 
Bangert, 1926. 183 pp. 

Mulertt, W.—Lesebuch der iilteren Span- 
ischen Literatur von den Anfingen bis 1800. 
Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1927. 
391 pp. 

Ossig, H—Taschenwérterbuch der span- 
ischen und deutschen Sprache. Leipzig: 
Reclam, s. a. 543 pp. 

Thomas, H.— Periods of Typography. 
Spanish Sixteenth-Century Printing. Lon- 
don: E. Benn, 1926. 50 pp. with fifty 
illustrations. 15 s. 

Vega Inclan, Marqués de la.—Guia del 
viaje a Santiago (Libro V del Cédice Calix- 
tino). Discurso de recepcién en la R. A. 
de la H. Madrid: Imp. V. Rico, 1927. 
73 pp. 

Werner, E.—Des piipstlichen Nuntius 
Nicolini Reise nach Spanien im Jahre 1686. 
Paris: (Extrait de la “ Revue Hispanique,” 
tome LXVIII, 1926. 220-320 pp.). 


PORTUGUESE 


Brandéo, R—As ilhas desconhrecidas. 
Iisboa: Aillaud e Bertrand. 


12 ptas. 


xIviii 


Casa, A. de las.—Poetas portugueses dg 
siglo XIX: Antonio Nobre. Madrid: Blagg 
1927. 36pp. (Conferencias dadas en @ 
Centro de Intercambio Intelectual Germano. 
Espafiol, XII). 

Coimbra, L.—S. Francisco de Assis. Visig 
franciscana da vida. Porto: Maranus, 1927, 

Estanco Louro, M. F. do.—Os Lusfadas ¢ 
o povo portugués. Lisboa: Impr. Secgig 
de Publicidade do Museu Comercial, 1927, 
44 pp. 

Oliveira G. de—Jornal dum espectador, 
Lisboa: Ed. da Emp. “O primeiro é& 
Janeiro,” 1927. 

Pellegrini, S—Don Denis. Saggio di let- 
teratura Portoghese con appendice di tradu 
zioni. Beluno: “La Cartolibraria,” 19927, 
43 pp. 

Quental, A. de—Los sonetos completos 
de ... Con un ensayo biogrffico de Oliveira 
Martins. Madrid: P&ez, 1927. 235 pp 


5 ptas. 
CATALAN 


Antologia di poeti catalani contemporanei, 
1845-1925.—A cura di C. Giardini. Torino: 
Le Ediz. dell Baretti, 1926. 57 pp. 

Costa y Llobera, M.—Poesies. Barcelona: 
La Renaxensa, s.a. 296 pp. 7 ptas. (Obres 
Completes, I.) 

Fullana Mira, L.—Temes prfctics per 
L’ensenyanca de la Liengua Valenciana, 
Girats a l’estil de Martorel. I Ortografia 
i Morfologia. Valencia: Renovacié Tipo 
grafica, 1926. 193 pp. 

Mascé, D.—Régles de amor i Parlament 
de un Hom i una Fembra. Obra atribufda 
al Canciller Mosén . .. Con un estudio 
erftico de E. Julié. Castellén: Fills de J. 
Armengot, 1926. xxiv 242 pp. 

Maseras, A.—Figures d’argila. Barcelona: 
Lépez Llausfis, 1927. 240 pp. 3.50 ptas. 

Puig de Asprer, J.—El cincuentenario de 
“L’Atlintida.” Discurso. Madrid: Talleres 
Reus, 1927. 16 pp. 


GENERAL 


Archives néerlandaises de phonétique ex 
périmentale. Tome I. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1927. 

Hagboldt, P—How to study modem 
langs. in high school. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 31 pp. 

Knutsson, Knut.—tiber die sogenannte 
zweite Palatalisierung in den slavischem 
Sprachen. [Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 21 Nr. 9]. Leipzig: 0 
Harrassowitz [1926]. 160 pp. K. 4.75. 

Phonetic transcription, proposals of the 
Copenhagen Conference. New York: OF 
ford Press, 1926. 32pp. 50 cts. 
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Edited by Helene Harvitt. Oxford French Series by American Scholars. 
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‘New Publications in German 


DIAMOND AND REINSCH: NACHLESE 


A collection of representative short stories by leading recent 
and contemporary German authors, that is easy enough to be read 
after the completion of the essentials of grammar. The stories 
will appeal to the student and, at the same time, develop his taste 
for good literature. Notes, exercises and vocabulary. 


POPE: GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 


A very easy reader to be used in connection with the beginning 
book. The material is so arranged that selections dealing with 
interesting facts about modern Germany alternate with stories 
and anecdotes. An appendix contains lighter material, such as 
riddles and songs. Exercises cover the first ten lessons. TIllus- 
trated. 


SCHILLER: DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS (Heffner) 


A new edition of this popular classic. The Notes are adapted 
to the needs of American students in second or third year German. 
The Introduction offers a brief exposition of Schiller’s theory of 
Art as related to this play, and a short account of his life. A 
vocabulary is included. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York City 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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CH 
Heath’s Modern Language Series 


HuGo: LES MISERABLES 


Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by Miss Fiona 
CAMPBELL. ix + 315 pages (text 184pp.). Illustrated. Price, 88 cents. 


This is a more elementary version of the great classic than has hitherto 
been available. The text has been skilfully abridged, so that the most 
characteristic and interesting parts of the novel have been retained. 


The text offers not the usual haphazard series of passages dealing with 
selected aspects of the novel but a well-rounded, faithful, even if briefer, 
picture of the entire sweep of the story. 


The text is simplified, freed of digressicms and linguistic difficulties, so 
that it is swited for early intermediate reading. 


Further noteworthy features are: Notes that are both instructional and 
informative; Direct-Method Exercises that probe the thought content, 
grammatical structure, and idiomatic usage of the novel; a Vocabulary 
complete in every respect; and a series of attractive, life-like, and artistic 
illustrations that not only vivify the printed page but may serve as the 
basis of conversational practice. 


D. C. HEATH AND CoMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


CH DCH 


COOK AND TINKER: TRANSLATIONS 


FROM OLD ENGLISH POETRY 
Revised Edition, 12mo, cloth, xi-+ 195 pages. . $1.48 


HALL: TYPES OF POETRY 
8vo, cloth, xix + 694 pages. $3.00 


MANLY: ENGLISH POETRY (1170-1892) ° 
8vo, cloth, xxviii-+ 580 pages. $2.40 


Between the covers of these three anthologies the student finds 
the most beautiful and noteworthy English poetry, with schol- 
arly editing which provides introductions, critical notes, foot- 
notes, and bibliographies which increase poetic understanding 
and appreciation. In “ Types of Poetry ” poems alike in respect 
to subject, form, or manner of treatment are grouped together 
in chronological order. 


Boson GINN AND COMPANY New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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